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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 


For the Register and Observer. 
MR UPHAM’S TRACT ON REGENERATION. 


I have read with a great degree of interest 
Mr Upham’s late Tract upon Regeneration, 
published by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. This is a subject in which many of our 
friends feel a deep and it seems to me a grow- 
ing interest. It is also a point of faith, about 
which those who do not agree with us, have 
been left in a great degree of uncertainty as to 
what we believe. I am glad to see this Tract, 
which is a close, scientific, and consistent trea- 
tise, covering, for aught I know, the whole 
cround belonging to the topic. If it goes to 
the bottom of the subject, it must be Satisfacto- 
ry. Ihave felt that it does not—and as the 
subject is so important in itself, and as there is 
so great an interest now felt in it, I have thought 
best to state publicly the objections to Mr Up- 
ham’s views which present themselves to my 
mind. This has seemed to me the best way to 
call forth what of further light and information 
may be thrown upon the subject, by Mr Upham 
or any other person so kindly disposed as to un- 
dertake it. 1 am persuaded that nothing could 
be more interesting or profitable to many of 
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your readers. 
In the remarks I have to make I shall find it 


convenient to put Mr Upham’s first and third | 
questions into one, for the first that I shall | 
speak of; and the second aud fourth also into) 
one which will be the second to come under | 
consideration. 1st, ‘By whose agency is re-| 
generation brought about,’ ‘and by what means} 
is it to be effected 2? 2d, ‘ Does it produce, or |} 
suppose any essential change in our natures, | 
meaning by “ nature” our intellectual and moral 
constitution, or as it was called by the older 
writers “our make,”’ and ‘whut is the nature or | 
general description of the effect it produces up- | 
on the character?’ The first question relates 
to the agent and the means, and the second to 
the effect produced by them. 

To the first part of our first question, ‘ by 
whose agency is regeneration brought enemy 
Mr Upham answers: ‘In the first place it is 
God’s work. “He giveth us, in the established 
means Of grace all the powers and faculties 
necessary to produce it.’ Here regeneration 
can be called God’s work in no other sense than | 
anything else that man does whether it be good | 
or bad. Further—Mr U. says, ‘the general} 
tenor of scripture is opposed to the idea that) 
man is naturally unable to obtain regeneration 
by Ais own efforts.’ I have no room for long 
quotations, but would say that Mr Upham seems 
to represent regeneration as man’s work, He 
indeed refers to the assistance of the Holy Spir- 
it and the agency of God. But still he earns | 
the impression upon the mind that we are no} 
more dependent upon supernatural aid for our| 
holiness than we are for any other attainment. | 
The Christian is no more dependent upon God | 
for his holiness than the farmer for his crops of 
corn and grass, the scholar for his learning and 
the mechanic for his skill, and we might also 
add, the most abandoned for his wickedness. 
In short if anything can be said to be man’s 
work, itis his regeneration and salvation. | I 
am aware that Mr U. says p. 14 that, ‘ It is, 
then, the doctrine of Scripture, that in the re- 
generation of our spirits, to a life of virtue and 
piety God and man co-operate,’ and | have no 
design to pervert or misrepresent his meaning. 
But when I look to see what assistance God ren- 
ders us, I find it expressed as I have said above. 
God gives the Christian the same assistance in 
becoming holy that he gives the murderer and 
the debauchee in their wickedness, andI cannot 
see upon Mr U.’s representation that he gives 
him any more—see pp. 13, 14. 

My first objection is, that Mr U. does not 
make enough of Christ. He overlooks entirely 
his influence in any capacity except that of 
Teacher and Example, and makes salvation 
man’s work. Undoubtedly there is a sense in 
what it is man’s work, but if we have no su- 
pernatural aid except what Mr U. seems to al- 
low, it seems to me that man’s case is hopeless. 
If one is to build his religious character upon 
‘the reason, judgment and conscience,’ it is a 
work of obedience to law. I will quote a few 
passages of Scripture that seem to me to oppose 
this view. Acts xiii. 39. ‘And by him, 
‘Christ’ all that believe are justified from all 
things from which they could not be justified 
by the law of Moses.’ Gal. iii. 21. ‘For if! 
there had been a law given which could have 
given life, verily righteousness should have been 
by that law.’ Gal. ii. 2]. ‘For if righteous- 
ness came by the law then Christ is dead in 
vain.’ Reference is here made to the law of 
Moses I admit, but we are assured that the rea- 
son why ‘life’ could not have been given by 
that law was not the imperfection of the law 
but man’s weakness. Rom, viii. 3. ‘For 
what the law could not do in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God sending his own Son in 
the likeness of sinful flesh,’ has done for us, is 
the inference. Did Christ then only make a 
fuller revelation of the law of righteousness and 
life than Moses had done before him? If so of 
what avail can it be to us, since men failed of 
‘life’ before not from any defect or obscurity in } 
the law but from the weakness of their sinful 
flesh? Lam not aware that there is anything 
addressed to the ‘reason, judgment and con- 
science,’ either as law or motive that can 
make salvation and life easier under Christ 
than under Moses—and we are assured that by 
the works of the law no flesh shall be justified. 
‘For by grace we are saved through faith ; and 
that not of yourselves; it is the gift of God—not 
of works lest any man should beast.’ I cannot 
reconcile these declarations of the imspired wri- 
ters with Mr Upham’s views, that a man can 
be said to work out his own salvation just as 
much and in the same use of language that he 
can be said to write a letter or walk to his 
neighbors—that it is a work of obedience to 
laws addressed to the ‘ reason, judgment and 
conscience.’ If however his view be correct— 
man may glorify himself for his holiness and 
Salvation; but I do not see how he can give 
glory and honor to God or Christ for it. 

















The effect produced by regeneration is thus 
described: ‘a greater degree of charity, kindness, 
veracity, honesty, integrity, benevolence, humili- 
ty and heavenly-mindedness—or increased zeal 
to promote the happiness and improvement of 
man and. to secure the favor and the blessing of 
God.’ Here is nothing said of love to God, the 
first and the great commandment ; there is love 
to self, a ‘desire for food and blessing,’ and love 
for our neighbor, but none four God and Christ. 

This is the second objection that presents it- 
self tomy mind. The feelings ‘are fluctuating 
and insecure,’ we are told, ‘ their vigor and vi- 
vacity decay as we pass the boundaries of 
youth,’ and a ‘Christian character established 
upon them therefore is like the house built by 
the foolish man upon the sand.’ ‘ But the rea- 
son, the judgment and the conscience endure 
forever and he who builds his religious charac- 
ter upon them we liken to the wise nan who 
built his house upon the rock.’ Now love to 
God is not a master of ‘ reason, judgment, and | 
conscience,’ but it isa feeling. Is ‘the first and | 
the great commandment’ love, which ‘ is also 
the fulfilling of the law,’ ‘fluctuating and in-} 
secure ?’ does it ‘lose its vigor and vivacity ’ in| 
the Christian’s heart? and is ‘he who estab-| 
lishes his Christian character upon it, like the 
foolish man who built his house upon the 
sand?’ Really this seems too much like ‘ lay- | 
ing another foundation.’ Law and not Love is! 





| addressed to and has to do with the ‘reason, the 


judgment and the conscience ;’ is our religion 
then one of law or of love? Are we Jews?) 
are we under the law or under grace ? 
Regeneration, by the understanding of all, is | 
the change through which one enters the Christ- 
ian life. It seems to me that Mr U. has not 
gone to the bottom of the matter in describing! 
the agent (man) and the means (‘the Sabbath,’ 
‘the Bible,’ ‘ Prayer,’ Self-examination’ and ‘a 
faithful, modest and industrious discharge of 
the duties of life.’) No mention of the Holy) 
Spirit and Christ without whom no man can} 
come unto the Father. And when we consider 
the effect ‘a greater degree of charity, kindness, 
veracity, honesty, integrity, benevolence, humili- 
ty and heavenly-mindedness,’ I am constrain-| 
ed to ask if the state to which regeneration in | 
Mr Upham’s view of it brings man is in very | 
fact the Christian and divine life? Is there not, 
something more in religious experience than | 
Mr Upham has told us of? I turn to Paul and | 
find that the fruits of the spirit—the effects of! 
regeneration—most prominent in his mind and | 
those he enumerates first are ‘Jove and joy and! 
peace.’ Has Mr Upham described the agent, | 
the means and the effect of regeneration, or 
only of that part of it which is appropriately | 
called moral improvement? Does he make | 
mer religious or only moral in their character?’ 
I now pass to state the difficulties that I find | 
in the way of Mr Upham’s view of the nature’ 
of the change. ‘The conclusion to which we’! 
are brought. . . is that regeneration in the gospel 
sense does not suppose any essential change in 
the faculties, the principles and the structure of 
our original natural constitution—does not de- 
stroy nor diminish nor add to the primary | 
springs of thought or affection.’ Paul says that | 
‘the natural mao receiveth not the things of 
the spirit of God ; for they are foolishness unto. 
him, neither can he know them ; because they 
are spiritually discerned.’ Here it seems to me | 
that Paul says there ts a change in the faculties 
—an essential change in the ‘ natural constitu- | 
tion. 
Mr Upham illustrates regeneration by sever- | 
al other changes; thus the child’s change in his | 
tastes and preferences for one and another kind | 
of amusement, and so too the changes of adult 
people in their friendships and attachments. 
This would also confirm the impression that} 
Mr Upham has not reached the heart of the’ 
matter. Ifa child at one period prefers his’ 
top, then his hoop and after that his kite, there} 
is no radical change. It is love of playthings! 
still, there is no change in the essence of the 
feeling but only in the form of its manifesta-. 
tion. 
But is the change from sin to holiness no more 
radical than those just referred to? Does not 
the change imply not only that we do better! 
but also that we de better? 


So too of our changes in our friendships. | 


Is it not we our | 
self-rmost selves that must be bet'er as well as’ 
what we do? Must we not make the tree: 
good that the fruit may be good also? I will 
state this point a little more definitely. The! 
soul is the source and fountain from which 
flow all our thoughts, feelings and actions. 
The actions are only the expressions and man- | 
ifestations of the thoughts and feelings. 


We 
We may have many thoughts and feelings we 
do not express. 
trol over our actions than we have over our, 
thoughts and feelings. Thus one may refrain | 
from the act of adultery when he cannot keep! 
himself from looking on her to lust after her. | 
One can refrain from murder while he cannot) 
always prevent anger rising in his breast against | 
his brother. One can easily force his hand to| 
give, but can he as easily force his heart to be! 
charitable and generous? Here we see there) 
are two parts of our character, the spontaneous | 
and the voluntary, the latter it is man’s work | 
to change since it depends upon the will; the! 
former does not depend upon the will but very | 
slightly if at all, and it seems to me that He} 
only who made it can change it, and that this| 
change is as much an act of special and immedi- 
ate divine agency as creation or any other mir- 
acle. Is not this change in the spontaneous 
part of the character quite as necessary to holi- 
ness and salvation as the change in the volun- 
tary part? This is the distinction between 
ourselves and our actions. Our actions we can 
control and change but ourselves we cannot 
change. Must not the fountain and source of 
lust and hate and anger and selfishness situated 
in the spontaneous part of our character—in 
our very selves—be removed? All that we 
ever do for ourselves seems to me to be nothing 
more than to prevent the expression of these 
passions —to keep ourselves from the overt acts 
they would lead to, and pray forhelp. This 
help must come from God, not like the rains 
which make our crops grow, not like the facul- 
ties by which we may become learned, nor like 
the strength by which we walk and live—all 


| 
} 





Hence we have far more con-| ; 


, the circumstances, and character, and even the 


, which whosoever drinketh shall sever thirst;’ 


of these come alike to the praying and the un- 
praying, to the good and the evil; but it must 
come like the power by which Jesus wrought 
nis miracles, by faith, obedience and prayer. 
It is God’s act and in no*sense is it or can it 
be called man’s. Man can no more change him- 
self than he can ehange the complexion of his 
skin or the length of his stature. Now I do not 
find that Mr Upham has taken any notice of 
this part of regeneration. For this part of re- 
generation we are as I think indebted to Christ. 








So any one loves self and the world supremely; 
when he is regenerated he loves God and his 
neighbor supremely. Is not this a radical 
change—‘ an essential change in the structure 
of the original natural constitution ?’ 

I have but one more objection to present. 
It seems to me that Mr Upham doés not make 
sufficient account of the religious feelings. We 
are commanded to love God with all our mind 
and with all our souls and with all our strength. 
Certainly this cannot be without rapture. Love 
is the most transporting of all feelings. Wit- 





ness its manifestations in the various relations 
of life, between brothers and sisters, persons be- | 
trothed, husband and wife, parent and child. | 
In these cases it leads persons to do and say | 
many things that seem silly, foolish, and ex-| 
travagant to those who are uot, and never have | 
been under the influence of the same feelings. | 
The same intensity and ardor it seems to me, | 
ought to be allowed to the religious feelings as | 
are allowed to these human ones. Nothing so} 
much changes the character as strong feeling. 
There is hardly any one thing in human expe- | 
rience that changes one so much as the conju- | 
gal and parental affections. Shall not love to; 
God change the soul as much? I have been, 
accustomed to think that our public religious | 
meetings on the Sabbath and other days do as} 
much for’ our sanctification and salvation by } 
the excitement they aftord to the religious and | 
devotional feelings as they do by the moral in-| 
structions they give our minds. But Mr Up-) 
ham is opposed to this means of regeneration. | 
Undoubtedly it is of but very little use unless, 
the conduct is regenerated by Christian princi- 
ples, but I think no one can become truly re- 
generated without it. 

Mr Upham’s tract when taken for what it is, | 
a statement of a part of regeneration, the part} 


| 


we can do ourselves, is a clear, able, explicit | 
and scientific performance. I have nowbjection 
to what is affirmative in it; Iam troubled only 
by what is negative, by his denying that there 
is anything of importance in regeneration that 
is not included in his view. His tract when 
taken for what it is is true, but when taken for 
what it professes to be and for what it will be 
taken for, a complete and thorough treatise, it 
seems to me faulty. Is it so, or am 1 wrong? 
I should not have said a word had I been alone} 
in my feelings upon the subject. 
ed to me that there were enough of us whe sym- 
pathize in this matter to justify the call for 
further information. It is a matter which not 
only concerns most intimately every immortal 
soul among us, but it is also all important to 
the sacred cause we are engaged in, that we 
have right views upon the subject; and no one 
can do more good to the cause of Christ than 
by discoursing and proclaiming to others the 
truth upon this momentous subject. 

I have stated my objections boldly and 
strongly, and perhaps with the appearance of a 
feeling of antagonism and controversy which I 
have not; I have no love of controversy and 
have stated these objections only to have them 
removed, that I may have for myself and others 
rest upon this point of faith. W. D. Ww. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTRUCTION, 


If you have excited the attention and gained 
the confidence of your pupil, the way is prepar- 
ed for direct religious instruction. I do not | 
mean that no religious instruction should be | 
given, till you are certain that the mind is | 
awakened, and the affections won: butI mean 
that no direct religious instruction can be given | 
with much hope of success, till these objects are | 
effected ; and therefore, that all our exertions | 
should at first be directed to the attainment of | 
these objects. 

The essential principles of Christianity are | 
few, plain, and simple. It was the peculiar! 
blessing of the poor, in the time of our Savior, | 
that to them the Gospel was preached. 
therefore contained nothing beyond their appre- 
hension. They were not perplexed with meta- 
physical subtilties, and mice distinctions, and 
elaborate creeds. They were taught their du- 
ties in plain precepts or engaging parable ; and 
the sanctions of religion, the rewards and pun- 





ishments annexed to the performance or teg- 
lect of their duties, were placed before them, 
under striking figures indeed, but in a manner 
too plain to be misunderstood. The Bible no- 
where contains a system of faith, or of duties. 
No one ot the inspired writers has taken occa- 
sion to draw up a creed, or present a summary 
of Christian truth. Our Savior and his Apos- 
ues gave their instructions, adapted always to 


local situation of those whom they addressed. 
They constantly tvok advantage of present ob- 
jects, and passing events, to associate religious 
truth with the common affairs of life. It was 
the fowls of the air, and the lilies of the field, 
that were to inspire confidence in God; it was 
the well of Samaria, under a sultry sky, that 
suggested the Fountain of living waters, ‘ of 


it was the Isthmian games, that were to teach 
the Corinthians the value of persevering energy. 
Moral truth, that is thus associated with natur- 
al objects or with human actions of frequent re- 
currence, is rarely forgotten. It becomes a 
subject of daily thought, and is wrought into 
the very texture of the mind. It should there- 
fore be our aim, in the instruction we give to 
children, to imitate our own greag Instructer. 
We should teach them, as he has taught us. 

It is our object to lay the foundation of a re- 
ligious character; and the great command of 
religion is to love God ; and the grand motive 
for the performance of this duty is, that God 
hath loved us. We are rational beings, and 


judgment, and imagination are all the gifts of 


| Erskine was a poet—-at any rate he wrote ma- 


but Venning, 


But it geem-} 


| Was néver wanting from God in Heaven. 


It! 





cannot act without an adequate motive. We 
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cannot Jove God, unless he is presented to our 
minds ander a character deserving of love. 
Nay, more, we cannot love God with all our 
hearts, unless his image is presented to our 
minds m connexion with ourselves. We must 
feel that he is our God; that we have an inter- 
est in bis favor; that he is good to us. This 
principle should never be forgotten in our in- 
structiows. When we teach a child to repeat 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all 
thy heart,’ can we give him no reason for this 
command ? Will no argument be suggested 
by what meets our eye, or strikes our ear? Is 
there nothing in the soft and refieshing green 
spread over the earth, on which the eye reposes 
with sv much delight; is there nothing in the 
clear blwe sky, which almost bewilders the fan- 
cy, and leads us on through trackless space al- 
most to the throne of God; is there nothing in 
the sounds heard from every bush and tree, and 
which almost thrill the heart with vernal de- 
light; is there nothing in the fragrance which 
is wafted to us in every breeze, and which 
brings with it life, and health, and joy ;—is 
there nothing in all this to prove that God is 
good? and cannot a child be made to appre- 
hend, that it is God who is giving him these 
delights? When his cheek glows and his 
sreast pants with healthful exertion, cannot he 
be taught that it is God, who is supporting his 
life; that it is God, who is giving his lungs 
heir play, and directing his blood through his 
veins ? When he takes an honest pleasure in 
the exertion of his faculties, and in exhibiting 
to you his intellectual improvement, is it not 
the time to show him that his memory, and 


God ?—that it is his ‘ inspiration that giveth us 
understanding ?’? I would have it every hour— 
and every moment—brought to the mind of a 
child, that God is everywhere, and God is good. 
— Haven. 





For the Register and Observer. 


Messrs. Editors,—I send you the following 
extracts for insertion in the Register if you 
think them worthy. The one is from Ralph 
Venning, the other from Ralph Erskine—both 
clergymen of some taient—the one was a 
Churchman, I believe, the other a Presbyterian. 


ny verses in thyme. I know not that Venning 
did half a dozen lines. Their given names are 
alike, and their tastes took somewhat the same 
turn. Ralph Venning wrote ‘ Orthodoxe Par- 
adoxes,’ and Ralph Erskine, ‘ The Believer’s 
Riddle.’ They were both pious, spiritual men ; 
susrzct, had more of ‘ the milk 


of humas &indness’ in him. Erskine’s book 





of Sonn ¢ first, and still 
contin y the multitude. 
I have ain 1728: Ven-| 
ning; { this country 
certainly... Y-have the 3d edition of his Para- 
doxes whieh was printed 1650. He wrote an 
Irenikon, they who do thus, seldom live 


long in thig contentious world. 


CONCERNING GOD THE SON. 

He (i. e, the Believer) believes that the fath- 
er is not soa; yet he believes that whatsoever the 
father is, the son is the same. 

He beliéves that God hath no form ; and yet 
believes that Christ was in the form of God. 

He believes that in Christ there are two na- 
tures, and yet he believes that Christ is uncom- 
pounded. 


SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 
The first requisite is, that simplicity and 
frankness which restore speech and manner to 
their natural occupation of expressing the real 
thoughts and feelings of the individual. That 
‘speech was given to conceal our thoughts,’ 
may be a clever maxim for the trickery of dip- 
lomacy, but little has it to do with Christian 
morals and manners. There is a sort of sullen 
pride, and of false shame, which are often rep- 
resented by foreigners as our national charac- 
teristics, and, perhaps, not without some rea- 
son. We seem often to regard our opinions as 
a property, which is not to be dispensed lavish- 
ly, and may not be invaded with impunity. ‘I 
have a right to my opinions, and you have a 
right to yours, and let us both keep them to 
ourselves,’ is the language of a spirit not un- 
common. This is not the way for enlightened 
opinion to prevail. There is no occasion to 
confound frankness with obtrusiveness—they 
have no affinity. But there is much occasion 
for our saying, at convenient seasons, freely 
and fairly, what we think. The world would 
be all the better for it, as to truth; and our- 
selves all the better as to Christian simplicity. 
The attitude of defiance is misplaced here. 
‘Know my thoughts? you could not if my 
heart were in your hand, and shall not, while 
it is in my own possession,’ may be all very 
well as a resistance to oppressive inquisition, 
Lut it is not very well as keeping up a conven- 
tional mystification and twilight of opinion 
which individuals have got beyond. The great 
merit of many men, of whom we speak as hav- 
ing lived before their age, and anticipated the 
advance of a subsequent generation, was, after 
all, perhaps rather in the plain expression of 
their thoughts, than in those thoughts being far 
beyond the convictions of, at least, some other 
men of the same period. And what can be 
more hostile to the utility of social communica- 
tion than the conventional coldness and indif- 
ference on topics of interest which many af- 
fect? There is no excellence without strong 
feeling. The woman who made her way into 
the banqueting-room where Jesus sat, to express 
her bursting gratitude by anointing his feet 
with ointment, and wiping them with her hair, 
committed a violation of all the conventional 
proprieties, which Simon the Pharisee did not 
fail to remark, nor Christ fail to excuse. To 
be without emotion, or make a jest of emotion, 
is one of the worst cants and affectations. It 
is most injurious to character, and most hostile 
to the cultivation of mind and heart by social 
intercourse. 
One great obstacle to benefit by social in- 
tercourse is that exclusiveness which the priests 
and scribes, the aristocracy of Judea, were so 
and despised classes of their community. [Ia 
defiance of a nominally reéeived doctrine, w 
teaches, with such extraurdinary emphasis, the 
natural equality and identity of humanity, there 
is a continual effort to cut up the race into 
classes, to sort them out by a nomenclature of 
vain distinctions, and then make them as 
strange as if they were inhabitants of different 
planets. This exclusiveness, enforced most by 
the highest, but mimicked almost down to the 
lowest, infallibly generates a narrow-minded- 
ness, which may sometimes have fatal conse- 
quences. The first revolution in France would 
not have taken its nobility by surprise, had 











He believes that Christ is not God and a man ; 
yet that he is God-man. 

He believes that the Son of God, and the 
Son of the Virgin is but one Son. 

He believes that Christ remained what he 
was, and without change becomes what he was 
not. 

He believes that the Father of Eternity was 
born in time. 

He believes that he who made man, was 
made wan. 

He believes that Christ was before Abraham 
was, and yet he believes that Abraham was 
born long before him. 

He believes that Christ was for a little time 
with men on earth ; and yet he believes that he 


He believes that Christ never offended his Fa- 
ther, and yet he believes that Christ lay under 
his Father’s wrath. 

He believes that God the Father was always 
wel sed with his Son ; and yet he believes 
that the Father once forsook him in displeasure. 

He believes that wherever Christ is, there is 
God-man: and yet he believes not that Christ’s 
humanity is everywhere.—Ralph Venning. 

“My life’s a pleasure and a pain; 

2 & pegl loss, a yea) gain: 

A glorious paradise of joys, 
A grievous prison of annoys. 


Idaily joy, and daily mourn; 
Yetdaily wait the tide’s return; 
Then sorrow deep my spirit cheers, 
I *m joyful in a flood of tears, 


Good cause I have still to be sad, 
Good teason always to be glad; 
Hence still my joys with sorrows meet, 
Aod atill my tears are bitter sweet. 


I ’m crossed, and yet have all my will, 
I ’m always empty, always full; 

I hunger now and thirst no more, 

Yet do more. eager that before. 


With meat and drink indeed I ’m blest, 
Yet feed on hunger, drink on thirat; 

My hunger brings a plenteous store ; 

My plenty makes me hunger more. 


Strange is the place of my abode, 
I dwell at home, I dwell abroad; 
T am not where all men may see, 
But where I never yet could be, 


I ’m fall of hell, yet full ofheaven; 
I’m still upright, yet still uneven ; 
Imperfect, yet a perfect saint, 

I’m ever poor, yet never: want, 

I'm sinful, yet I have no sia, 


All spotted o’er, yet wholly clean ; 
Blackness and beauty both I have, 


they not been grossly ignorant of the opinions, 
feelings, wants, sufferings, indignation, of the 
other classes. To know the diversities in men, 
which difterent modes of life and occupation 
generate, is one of the consequences of a more 
liberal and extended habit of communication, 
most useful to the mind of the observer and, 
through its influence en him, to the minds of 
all. 

Pretension is very much in the way of men’s 
doing one another all the good they might. 
There are too many who delight in gathering 
others around them, not to give them pleasure, 
but to attract to themselves their observation, 
and their admiration, though it be only for the 
most adventitious circumstanees. These are 
the sort of people whom Christ advised, when 
they made a feast, to call in the halt, the blind, 
and the beggar from the way-side; and who 
did not take his advice. It is all over for im- 
provement with the victim of pretension. They 
whose aim is display are little likely to learn 
from others, and as little likely to teach others, 
except it be by the absurdjty and disgust of their 
example. He who says by implication, ‘I am 
Sir Oracle, and when | ope my lips, let no dog 
bark,’ can only meet with the sarcasm, suppres- 
sed by the civil and the servile, uttered by the 
proud or the careless, ‘ Verily you are the man, 
and wisdom will die with you.’ Neither party 
can so be benefited. ‘ Ye are brethren ;’ why 
do ye assume and domineer by the way? is a 
question with more rebuke implied, than, ‘ Why 
do ye fall out by the way? Insolence is worse 
than irritability. He who seeks others, simply 
to show them what he himself is, in talent, 
greatness, wealth and splendor, is the proprie- 
tor of a sorry exhibition ; as would be manifest 
to himself, could his sight be fairly turned in- 
ward on the reality. There doubtless are qual- 
ities which elevate their possessor above oth- 
ers, but one characteristic of their possession is 
the absence of pretension, and a disposition for 
the fair interchange of instruction and enjoy- 
ment. 














INTELLECUAL SENSUALITY. 

Nothing is more dangerous to the young 
mind than that inéellectualized sensuality which 
passes under the name of an accomplished edu- 
cation, among the higherranks, and is spread 
ing even to the middling classes: that sicken 
ing process in which the grosser appetites are 
softened down, and the intellect 1s called into 
exercise on the lap of voluptuousness; in which 
a love of the beautiful is developed, for no other 
end than to multiply sensual enjoyment ; and 
where the arts and the muses are called in to 
administer to delights formed on a negative 
morality. Thus it is that the worst vices are 
found in school-polished, civilized life. Thus 














A hellish black, a heavenly fair. 
; ' ‘Ralph Erskine. 











itis that the seducer and the adulterer, the 


"” 


(eS 
duellist, the gamester, the prodigal, and the 
cheat are found among what is called the higher 
classes. Thus it is that high life equals in 
vices low life in its crimes. The morality 
being equal also in both cases: in the one from 
want of education entirely, and in the other 
from the love of gratification. 





For the Register and Observer. 


EBROWNSON ON THE LABORING CLASSES; AND THE 
WESTERN MESSENGER. 

Mr Editor,—The crude and visionary notions 
of this writer, which if carried into effect would 
issue in the very dissolution of society, have 
evidently found no favor even with the classes 
of persons, whom they professed to benefit. 
They have met with the silent contempt, or the 
indignant refutation, which they merited: and 
no one, who cherishes the best concern for the 
welfare of the community, or whose mind has 
not become miserably perverted by false theo- 
ries or malignant passions, can entertain with 
any complacency speculations at once so absurd 
and revolting. 

Among the just and good things, which the 
very exceptionable article referred to has called 
forth, I find a communication in the last num- 
ber of the Western Messenger, under the signa- 
ture of ‘H.’ The writer briefly discusses the 
leading points in Mr Brownson’s paper, which 
he exposes as advancing ‘ principles totally de- 
structive of the whole of our present social sys- 
tem.’ ‘ The writer,’ says he, ‘ proposes certain 
measures, which he admits cannot be introduc- 
ed but by means of a civil war, ‘the like of 
which the world has as yet never witnessed.’ 
Now as such a civil war is rather a serious 
matter, it may be well before we involve our 
country in its horrors, and destroy our whole 
social system, that we should calmly enquire, 
whether the evils of which Mr B. complains do 
really exist, and, if they do, whether the reme- 
dies, he recommends are calculated to remove 
them, 

Among these measures proposed by this pre- 
tended philanthropist, is a perfect equality of 
property, and the utter abolition of the telation 
in society between the employer and employed. 
No man according to him should hire his labor 
to another. ‘ Wages,’ he pronounces, ‘a cun- 
ning device of the devil.’ But is not this ia- 
dividual himself employed by the United States 
Government, and does he not let himself for 
wages or salary to the amount of some hun- 
dreds per year ? 

Another of the schemes of this political zealot 
is ‘ the destruction of the clergy both catholic 
and protestant.’ The priest, he. represents as 
‘universally a tyrant and an enslaver of his 
race.’ He acknowledges ‘ no difference of any 


~ It is in relation to this measure, that the wri- 
ter of the article in the ires, ‘in 
what manner is the destruction. of the priest. 
hood to ameliorate the condition of the laboring 
classes? Mr B. has given. usmuch fervent dec- 
lamation, but not a single idea on this head.” 
We take pleasure in copying the following 
just and seasonable remarks, which command 
our unqualified approbation, and which we 
commend to the consideration of all, who are 
disposed for any reasons to entertain the absurd 
and corrupting theories, to which we have allu- 










‘Who are the clergy, whom it is proposed to 
destroy? They are a body of men, who, for- 
saking the money-making pursuits of the rest 
of the community, devote themselves to pro- 
mote the welfare and highest interests of their 
fellow men, of all classes and conditions. It is 
the very object of their sacred office, to exhort 
the powerful to be just and merciful; the rich 
to be liberal and kind; to console those in afflic- 
tion, and to induce all to become humble, and 
pure, and good, and virtuous, and holy. Now 
in all this there is certainly nothing injurious to 
the laboring classes, or which should render the 
destruction of this order of men desirable to 
them; but much to the contrary. Mr B. may 
see in the sending of the schoolmaster and the 
minister into the abodes of poverty, nothing but 
‘a bitter mockery,’ a mockery at which devils 
may laugh ;* but to me it presents a very dif- 
ferent aspect: and I doubt net that multitudes 
amo'g the laboring poor, have seen in these 
missionaries the ministering angels of their 
heavenly Father, sent for their salvation and 
the salvation of their families. Is it nothing to 
a poor man to have a warm and intelligent 
friend, who takes a sincere interest in his wel- 
fare ?—a friend who assists him with his coun- 
sel, and, when needed, with his purse? Is it 
of no service to him that this friend should pro- 
cure him work when he has none ?—should 
advise him how to render his efforts for the 
maintenance of himself and family, and for the 
improvement of his condition, most effective, 
and should assist him in placing his children 
to advantage? Is it of no advantage to a poor 
man, whose poverty, as is but too frequently 
the case, is caused by some bad habit, to have 
some one who will render him sensible of the 
consequences of such habit, and assist him in 
curing himself of it? Is it of no value to the 
poor man to have one to speak to him of God, 
of eternity, and of judgment to come? to ac- 
quaint him with the consolation and promises 
of the gospel, and to teach him how he may 
secure to himself the benefit of these promises, 
and become an heir of immortality ? Is it noth- 
ing to him to be taught that he too has a Fath- 
er in heaven, who watches with » most tender 
solicitude over his welfare, and who orders his 
lot in wisdom and love ?—that whatever be- 
fals him is pot the effect of chance or of the 
malevolence of his fellow men, but is the ap- 
pointment of his Father ?—that it is sent for his 
discipline and improvement, and that not one 
drop of bitterness will be suffered to be infused 


into his cup of life beyond what is n to 
render it in the hi degree salutary? ‘Will 
it add nothing to the happiness of the poor man 


to be then taught that there is a beneficent 
Providence who watches over him? And will 
the belief of this Providence not give a new as- 
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pect to his situation in life, and to every thing 


that befals him? And yet, of this friend Mr, 
B. would deprive the poor man—for the minis- | 
try which effects all this is not the creature of 
an idle fancy, but a glorious reality. If Mr B.- 
will only open his eyes, he can, in his own city | 
of Boston, see the successors of the worthy 
Tuckerman, a Barnard, a Sargent, and a Wa-- 
terston, visiting daily the abodes of poverty, | 
wretchedness and vice, and doing for their un-— 
happy itimates all, ay, and much more than all | 
that I have said. And yet this glorious minis- | 
try Mr B. pronounces to be a bitter mockery, at | 
which devils laugh ! 

Again, is it nothing for the poor man to have | 
the common schools open to his children, as | 
much as to those of his wealthier neighbors ?— 
to see them there instructed in those branches | 
of knowledge which shall fit them for increased 
usefulness in life, and shall thus enable them 
to rise above the station which he himself oc- 
cupies in society? And of this consolation too 
Mr B. would deprive him. It is true, that he | 
declares himself friendly to popular instruction, | 
but then he has no faith in priests and peda- 

gogues.t I suppose therefore, that he intends 
that learning, like religion, is to come by intu- | 
ition. 

The second remedy, for the fancied evils of 
society, which Mr B. proposes, is the substitu- | 
tion of a new religion for the one thus destroy- 
ed; and to this new religion he gives, by one | 
of those misnomers to which reformers of his+ 
class are peculiarly prone, the name of the 
‘Christianity of Christ. What are to be the 
peculiar tenets of this new religion does not | 
very clearly appear. Enough however is ap-| 
parent to show that it is to be a kind of politi- 
cal leveling engine, used ‘to bring down the 
high,’ ‘ to bring up the low,’ and to bring about 
an absolute equality of property. There is also | 
something said in this connexion about brother- | 
ly love ; but it does not appear how this broth- | 
erly love is to be introduced. In this case! 
again, Mr B.’s language and actions are directly | 
at variance; for nothing can be more unfavora- 
ble to the diffusion of a general spirit of sym- 
pathy and universal kindness than the state of ) 
isolated independence in which it is his wish to | 
place man. 

Ore of the distinguishing traits of this new 
religion, is to be the superior zeal of its profes- | 
sors for the contemplated social regeneration, 
and their willingness to be damned in its cause.¢ 
Now I must confess that I deem this willing- | 
ness to be damned a very dangerous feature. | 
Men are not liable to be damned for doing what 
is right, but for the commission of crimes ; and | 
hence the willingness to be damned to effect a 
measure, involves the willingness to attain to ity 


; 
} 
} 


by the commission of crime. How dangerous 
to the peace and welfare of society a set of men, 
destitute of property, and reckless of future ret- 
ribution, may become, in the hands of design- | 
ing demagogues, has been abundantly evinced | 
by the darker days and darker deeds of the 
French revolution.. As to Mr B.’s aitempt to 
assimilate this guilty recklessness, to the noble 
self-devotion of St. Paul, that is equally un- 
worthy of his understanding and of his heart. 


* Boston Quar. Review, p. 365. + ib. 375. }¢ 390. 
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THANKSGIVING. 

The festival of Thanksgiving is peculiarly a 
New England custom. It originated with our 
Fathers. It has ever been observed by their 
children. That it approves itselt to the good 
sense of others, as having some foundation in 
reason, nature and religious feeling, is evident 











from its growing prevalence in our country. In 
most of our northern and western, and in some | 
of the southern states, a Day for public Thanks- | 
giving and Praise is now annually appointed by | 
Executive authority. “This may undoubtedly 


be attributed in part to the emigration from | 
New England into these portions of our coun- | 
try. The cities of the west are built up, the 
soil of the west is tilled, her workshops are 
crowded, her thriving villages, her smiling val- 
leys, her wide savannas, are peopled by the 
sons of New England. 





And they have not for- | 
gotten Jerusalem or the Jand of their fathers. | 
Many of its habits and customs and feelings } 
cling to them, and are fondly cherished by | 
them; they love to keep this feast unto the | 
Lord, throughout all generations. But this 
general and increasing adoption, by our sister 
states, of the Puritan’s holy day is not to be at- 
tributed solely to emigration from New Eng- 
land. The intrinsic beauty and propriety of 
the festival have contributed largely to secure 
it the regard and observance of others. 





It has 
been seen to be a good thing, to possess a sanc- 


tifying and comforting power, to be rich in good 
influences upon the individual heart. upon so- 
cial relations and public opinion. They, who 
have been put in trust of office and authority to 
guard and promote the public interest, have 
felt it right to use their station and influence, in 
And 
they have judged wisely and acted faithfully. 
For there is a good moral influence and power 
in-the day. It hath healing and comfort in its 
hours, it hath strengthening and refreshing in- 
fluences in its associations. It leaves a mark 
in the thoughts and feelings, gives a tongue to 


setting up this stone of remembrance. 


conscience and a voice to duty. 

Some, indeed, have an opposite feeling and 
impression. Besides the narrow-minded and 
short-sighted economist, who regards every day 
taken from labor and business as so much lost 
to the community, and whose opinions in this 
instance are unworthy of consideration, there 
are some who say that to multitudes, the day 
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the eyes of death, brings around them the forms 
of the mourned, the loved, the lost, makes their 
heart yearn in sadness over departed treasures ; 
and they question, whether by thus reviving 
and impressing the recollection of sorrow, dis- 
appointment and trial, it does not tend to give 
gloomy rather than cheerful views of life, to ex- 
cite regret rather than awaken gratitude, to 
make the mind muse with pain on the myste- 
ries of providence, rather than rest with confi- 
dence on its mercy and righteousness. 

It cannot be denied that it is one of the in- 


fluences of the day, to unlock the fountains of 


memory and stir its waters to their very depths. 


But are not these fountains like the pool of 


Bethesda, whose healing power depended on its 
waters being moved? Is memory itself an 
evil and a curse? Is it not rather a blessed 
and glorious prerogative, whereby we disarm 
misfortune and death, and retain in fact the 
treasures of which they would deprive us? 
Would we bathe in the waves of Lethe if we 
could? Would we lose the recollections. of 
the days that are gone? Would we give up 


the memories that are hallowed in our hearts 


because of the absence of the original realities ? | 


Would we reduce life toa point, to a momenta- 


ry consciousness, and say, let the past be a, mon course, coming but once a year, clothes it! 
: > ¥ ‘ | ‘a . 
blank, so that this momentary consciousness be | with power to touch the heart and conscience 


without regret ? 
our lips. 
curtailment of our existence and our powers. 
The memory is the life. 
important office in the guidance and manage- 


But one answer can spring to 
We start at the very idea of such a possible, that any man, whatever may have 
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their tongues un.oosed, their eyes unsealed *) 
We take but small account of health as we 
bound along the path of life with a firm step, 
and a vigorous frame. What would not the 
invalid give for an hour free from weakness or 
pain? We think but little of affection, as it dai- 
ly shines upon our lot, and gladdens our homes 
with its presence. What would not the forsa- 
ken and disconsolate, the lone and solitary ones 
of earth give for one smile of affection, for one 
look of sympathy, for one strong grasp of the 
hand, that told them there was a heart whose 
pulses vibrated to their own ? 

It is these common and countless mercies, 
that are denied to but few, and some of them 
for any great length of time to none, it is these, 
that are the great fountains of happiness. It 
‘is not the distinction of our lot, the things that 
separate and mark us and put us above others, 
but it is the things that we possess in common, 
that we share with others, that are the gifts of 
God to all men, it is these that make life joy- 
ous and gladsome. Reflection teaches us this. 
But we want something to make us reflect. 
And this is the very purpose and effect of this 
day. Ithas this effect. The very fact, that it 
jis appointed, that it is peculiar, out of the com- 





{ . * . . 
'more than any ordinary occasion. It is im- 











‘been his vicissitudes for the past year, whatev- 


Independently of its | er may be the present position of his affairs or 


} circumstances, it is impossible that he should | 


ment of our affairs, and in all the mental oper-| 
ations of reason and thought necessary In con- | 
ducting them, the memory makes the real in-| 


ner, spiritual life and happiness. By it we 


gather up all the teachings of observation and _ 


experience, all the lessons taught and the im-_ 


pressions made, by the varied scenes of joy and 
sorrow, of triumph and trial, that have marked 
our lot from the cradle up, and compress and 
distil them into the musings of an hour. What- 
ever quickens and facilitates the action of the 
memory, adds to life, enlarges, expands, increas- 
This day does this. 
It is intended to do it. And it is only a very 
diseased and ill regulated mind, a prey toa 


es the sum of existence. 


morbid sensibility, or scourged by an evil con- 
Admit 
that it carties us back to other days, and it 
Admit that through 


science, to which this cannot do good. 


may be, to happier hours. 
the power of association it brings before us 
more distinctly than any other period, the forms 
Does not all 
this chasten and purify and elevate? ‘Though 
the seat be vacant, in the endeared circle, is not 


of those we have loved and lost! 


the place in our hearts filled ? 
it there? Is not the image there, distinct, clear, 
undimmed by time? And while memory re- 
calls their forms, and their eyes are again beam- 


sa , 
also their virtues, the excellence of their char- | ness. 


this day, come up to the temple of worship or 
seat himself in the circle of his family and not 
feel, more deeply than any other occasion can 


make him feel, that he has multiplied and un- | 
numbered reasons for deep and earnest grati- | 
tude to that Being, to whose Providence he | 
owes every hour of health, peace, safety and 


comfort he has enjoyed. He may have indulg- | 


‘ed in undue anxiety, he may have given way , 


to discontent and fretfulness, he may have been | 
forgetful or insensible to his many blessings, | 
through some particular loss or disappointment | 
This day 
convinces him of his folly and ingratitude, | 
makes him feel how good the Lord is, that his | 


in some favorite plan or enterprise. 


blessings are as perpetual as the light, as mul- 
His heart 
is touched and softened and purified by the re- | 
collection of the silent tokens of God’s love and 
care and kindness, which have been hourly be- 
stowed on hiin, received without thought and 
He refuses to admit. 
A sense of de- 


tiplied as the moments of existence. 


enjoyed without praise. 
anxiety, to cherish discontent. 


/pendence, that fills him with joy and peace 


Is not the spir- | 


| 


amidst the uncertainties of the future, emotions , 
of gratitude, that arm him with holy resolution | 


) and devout purpose take possession of his spir- 
it. He is happier because he is made to reflect | 
ing on us in love and kindness, does it not recall | upon and perceive the true sources of happi- | 


He is more grateful becauge he sees 


acters, the beauty of their example, and all | how abundant and overflowing “‘theat-sources of | 
the gladness we had in their presence? Can! happiness are to himself and others. This is | 
not the ear of the heart hear them, and the eye | the natural and direct tendency of this festival. | 
of faith see them beckoning us onward and up-! This is the influence it is designed to exert, the | 


ward to heaven ? 


Surely whatever serves to! effect, which, if our own heart may be made, 


| 
bind us more closely with the past, and deep- the criterion of judgment, we are satisfied it | 


en its memories and its lessons, must do good | produces, on a multitude of hearts. 
to every mind, that has the slightest measure of } 


Christian faith, the faintest glimmering of produced by this day, and strong reason for up- 


Christian hope. 


We look upon it as one of the | holding and perpetuating its observance, may 
benefits, not an objection to this day, that it is! be found, in its influence upon the benevolent | 
a point around which gather the fondest memo- | and social affections. 


Another good result, another moral effect | 
t 
} 


The affections are the | 


ries and the holiest associations of life. If it | great elements of character, the great safeguards | 


make vivid the recollection of past sorrows, it lof virtue. We had almost said they are stron- 
must also toa just and contemplative mind | ger than principle, they are mightier than con- 
make vivid the recollection of past joys and | science. 
pleasures, prosperity and success, and teach and and strengthen the social and domestic affec- 
convince it, that whatever are or have been the | tions, if we can keep them active, vigorous, 


number or the severity of its trials, the multi- 


tude of mercies, the richness of its blessings far | ness and the security of individual virtue, than 
outweigh them, and thus, while it shows that! can be effected in any other way. 
there is ever cause for gratitude, tend to awa- man, who carries the image of his mother in 
ken and make practical grateful emotions. This his breast, who bears about with him the re- 


, 
Sure we are that if we can develope | 
| 


warm and pure, we do more for social happi- 


The young | 





is the first good influence of the day. It does} membrance of his father’s blessing and of that | 
serve to deepen and impress the sentiment of | father’s love and interest in his reputation and | 


dependence upon a higher power, and to awa- | character, who sees a sister’s tenderness smi- 
ken and give life and spirit to the sentiment of | ling upon his exertions and frowning upon his 
gratitude by reminding us that our mercies are | indulgence, and who through the strength of 
ever greater than our trials, and that at all times | his affections feels himself surrounded, as he 


goes forth to the struggle and strife of life, with 


we have cause to bless God. 


i] 


perity and progress. To many there have been 
anxious days, and sleepless nights and fruitless 
efforts. Many have lost property; many are 
fearing they shall lose it; many have met with 
ill-success and disappointment, find themselves 
erippled in their means and straitened in their 
circumstances, when they looked to be at ease 
and security. With multitudes there is doubt 
and trouble and care, anxiety, suspense, appre- 
hension ; and yet the great fountains of com- 
fort, happiness and enjoyment have not been 
dried up or turned aside from us. The great 
common mercies of life and providence, which 
are after all the most needful and important, 
have been new every morning and fresh every 
evening, and are daily showered upon us in un- 
measured bounty. Common mercies, those 
mercies which are as free as the air, as wide 
spread as the light of the sun, and of which 
every une who will, may taste and see how 
‘good the Lord is, these, though least praised, 














is anything but a day of gratitude, thankfulness 
and praise, but rather one of sorrow, and it may 
be of sinful murmuring and regret. There are 
some who say that to them, it is the gloomiest 
day in the year, a sad way mark on the journey 
of life. ‘They would it never came, they would 
it were never appointed, because it opens afresh 
the fountains of grief that time has sealed, be- 
cause it calls up the shadows of the past, and 


speaks of other days and brighter years; be-| 


cause it unlocks the graves of affection, upseals 


are the most valuahle. We feel their worth, 
only when deprived of their enjoyment. As 
| we go forth to the daily routine of duty, we take 
| but small account of the common air and light 
of heaven, that surround and bless us. What 
would the captive in a dungeon give for the 
smallest breath of their freshness, for the slight- 
est glimpse of their purity and brightness ? We 
think but little of the sources, that hourly min- 
ister to our pleasure, our instruction, our happi- 
ness. What would not the deaf, the dumb, 


the blind give, could their ears be opened, 





The revolving | 
year has not brought to all gladness, and pros- | 


| 


' 





. dwelling in this broad commonwealth, should 


the influences of home, that young man is safe. 
He bears with him a charm that shall disarm 
temptation, whatever form it may assume. He 
has within him impulses and feelings, ties and 
memories, that shall make him strong and keep 
him pure, and guide him with clean hands and 
an unsullied heart, through all dangers and tri- 
Now it is one of the objects of this day, 





als. 
it is one of its unquestionable influences, that it | 
tends thus to strengthen and develope the social 
and domesiic affections, to nurture, expand and 
call them forth. It quickens indeed, the inter- 
est of all in all. We thought indeed, the day 
before Thanksgiving, 





as we were walking 
through the streets and passing through the| 
markets, and witnessing the bustle and prep- | 
aration, the eagerness to purchase some to- 
ken of remembrance, some gift of love, or some 
offering of charity, vhat all men bore a more be- 
nevolent aspect, looked more pleasantly, felt 
more kindly toward each other, as if sharing in 
a common sympathy, and in anticipations of a 
day of rational and chastened gladness. We 
believe this day has this effect; that it is a tie 
which serves to bind the whole community to- 
gether in the bonds of a closer citizenship, and 
the brotherhood of a purer love. But it is es- 
pecially hallewed to home. It is a day conse- 
crated to domestic affection, to those deep and 
enduring sympathies of our nature, which are 
fostered by kindness and relationship. Ah, 
could we from some high battlement of heaven, 
have looked down, two days since, upon every 





we not have felt that to be a good and holy fes- 
tival, which produced the scenes we beheld ? 
What happy gatherings of families! What af- 
fectionate greetings! What earnest inquiries ! 
What glad sympathy and joyous intercourse, 
atoning for months of absence and separation. 
How many, it may be, who felt cold and dis- 
tant toward each other, met thus in kindness 
and forgiveness, regretted their temporary alien- 
ation, and in this hour of common gratitude, 
renewed and strengthened and purified their 
common love. How many, it may be, rebuked 
of their selfishness and taught by bereavement 
and sorrow the priceless value of affection, 
felt all that is good and pure and holy and be- 
nevolent in their hearts stirred up within them, 
were led to a tenderer love, a kindlier manner, 
a deeper sympathy in the happiness of those 
whose happiness depends on them. 











A BAD CUSTOM IN ORTHODOX CHURCHES. 


A custom prevails in many Orthodox Church- | 
es, which we deem altogether bad, and against 
which, it seems to us, no one who respects, as | 
he should, the common rights of humanity, can | 
easily avoid feeling himself in duty bound to| 
protest. We refer to the usage, whereby | 
members are not allowed to go out of the! 
Church as freely as they came into it; and in| 
consequence of which individuals are ofien 
made to suffer great inconvenience, and some- | 
times subjected to treatment, all but barbarous. | 
Facts showing the truth of this statement are | 
continually occurring in different parts of the | 
country ; and we are sorry to learn that our | 
own city has recently afforded an instance in 
point. We notice it in our columns, not cer- | 
tainly because it gives us pleasure to dwell on | 
the faults of Christians whose opinions and | 
modes are different from our own, but from the | 
consideration, that wrong doing, as well in the | 
Church as out of it, depends for its correction, 
in a great degree, on public opinion, and that | 
this cannot be expected to act with efficiency | 
for the abatement of an abuse, till the abuse it- 
self is exposed. 

The account of the case to which we have. 
alluded, is from the ‘ Church Reformer,’ and re- 
lates to the excommunication of a young lady 
from the Church in Essex Street. It appears 
from that paper, that during a discussion, which 
touk place ata public meeting held some weeks 
ago, the Rev. Mr Himes, Pastor of the Chardon 
Street Society in this city, offered the subjoined | 
remarks and presented the documents which , 
follow them. 

‘Mr Himes said that there was a great rest- 
lessness to be observed in the creed and test 
Churches. He knew of some 10 or 15 cases 


of persons connected with Orthodox, Methodist, 
and Baptist Churches who wished to obtain a 


~ discharge in order to unite with other Churches. | 


Not one of them could succeed. He would 
read a letter which would admirably illustrate 
this subject. It would show how easily per- 
sons are put out of the Church, though they 
may find it difficult to get out. The person to 
whom this letter had been addressed, was a. 
young lady who had been guilty of nothing but | 
absenting herself from the customary services 
of the Church in question. I will not now} 
name the Church, for it is not my purpose to do 
any thing more than is necessary to illustrate | 
the subject that has come up this evening. 
They admitted that her character was unexcep- ; 
tionable but refused her a letter of dismission. 
It seems that she had a truly humble spirit, and 
laboring under a deep sense of unworthiness, 
had absented herself from the communion table. 
She afterwards attended another Church and re- | 
ceived consolation from attendance there. She 
told her pastor of this, supposing he would cer- 
tainly rejoice, but on the contrary, she was 
treated with great severity. And on persisting 
in her design to leave the Church and unite 
with the Christian Church in Chardon Street. 
was EXCOMMUNICATED, and admonished | 
according to the following letter. 


| 


Ata meeting of Union Church, Friday evening, May | 


29th, 1840, voted, That Miss M. F. W. having been | 


cause from the ordinances of this Church, and having re- 
fused to hear the pastor and the committee, and also hav- 
ing contumeliously abjured her covenant which she made 
with this Church—she is hereby excommunicated. 
Attest, Witiram V. ALDEN, 
Clerk of Union Church. 

Miss W .—It is my painful duty, as pastor, to send you 
the ab.ve vote. It seems that » Church of Christ, acting 
deliberately, and with prayer, and with asense of accoun- 
tability to Christ, have cut you off from a standing in the 
Church of God. Now if you are iu the sight of Christ, 
an excommunicated person for a breach of your covenant, 
no sympathy or protection which any professed Church 
of Christ can afford you, will lessen your guilt, or restore 
you to membership in the Savior’s body. If we have 
done according to the mind of Christ in this matter, 
* whatsoever is loosed on earth shall be loosed in heaven.’ | 


I regret that you should think yourself converted or re- 
newed in your religious feelings at a time when you so 
manifestly show to us that you are in the way of sin, 
While you remain impenitent and unhumbled for your 
neglect of duty, and refuse to make confession, you de- 
ceive yourself; and they who flatter and encourage you in 
this course are partakers in your sin. 

Whenever you are truly penitent for what you have 
done, the Church will rejoice to restore you, and we shall 
louk for your application for peace and reconciliation with 
the Church as a sign that you are truly converted. May 
the Shepherd and Bishop of souls haston the time! Until 
then, you are by vote of a Chureb of Christ declared to be 
cut off from visible uaion with him, and cast out amongst 
his enemies and to the power of the god of this world, that 
your spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus. 

Let me affectionately and solemnly exbort you to con- 
sider your ways, and in time to repent and escape the 
deom of apostates from Christ. I remain your friend, 

N. ADAMS, 
Pastor of Essex St. Church. 
Boston, June 1, 1840: 


And this, in the good city of Boston and in 
the year of our Lord, 1840! Whose heart, not 
case-hardened by orthodox custom, but burns 
with indignation? Bad enough seems the.bare 
act of expulsion, considering the trivialness of 
the offence ; the letter which followed it, is out- 
rage added to injustice. Can one easily con- 
ceive of a more revolting specimen of presump- 
tion and cruelty? Mark some of its leading 
expressions. ‘ Whatsoever is loosed on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven;’—and this applicable 


ssitisainsinstinclinemtin tints eenasians 


| sign a note, or enter into any civil contract or | 








= nomen 
If so, why cry out any more against Popish infal- 
libility? If not, why quote the text? ‘Cut off 
from visible union with Christ’—‘ cast out 
amongst his enemies ’—‘and to the power of 
the god of this world ’—‘ escape from the doom 
of apostates from Christ ;—and all this to a 
young, tender female ;—all this, too, for what ? 
some heindus crime ? It is not pretended ; any 
reproach even the slightest, on her moral char- 
acter? no; but simply and solely, as it appears, 
for disregarding a rule or custom, established 
neither by Christ nor his Apostles, but by erring 
men, and choosing to worship God and com- 
memorate Jesus at the Chardon Street, rather 
than the Essex Street Church!!! 





ECCLESIASTICAL BONDAGE. 


- The subject of the preceding article naturally 
leads to the consideration of ihe cruel bondage 
into which many good minds are inveigled, 
especially those of the younger class amongst 
us, by means of the periodical excitements that 
are thought so much of by our orthodox breth- 
ren, and also of the unauthorized and pernicious 











use which is made, in their churches, of cove- 
nants, whereby that unhappy state of bondage | 
is perpetuated. On these topics a great deal | 
might and ought to be said, in times like these; | 
and we intend hereafter to remark upon them | 
freely and at considerable length. Meanwhile, | 
let our readers consider the following appropri- | 
ate suggestions, which we quote from a late | 
excellent Tract on Regeneration, by Rev. Mr| 
Upham of Salem. | 

} 


‘ We consider the step of making a profession 
of the Christian name, and of espousing the | 
Christian cause, as a most important, serious, | 
and solemn transaction, as one which ought to | 
be taken with the greatest caution, deliberation, 
and reflection. Regarding it in this light, we | 
cannot, in conscience, purposely throw a person | 
into the midst of a great excitement, and then | 
prevail upon him, while in excitement, to take | 
this step, any more than we could reconcile it| 
to our consciences, to a get a man excited, by 
any other cause, by strong drink for stance, 
and then induce him to conclude a bargain, or | 








obligation of moment. 

This leads me to express my astonishment at 
one aspect of the state and operation of things | 
among the Orthodox Churches. The covenant | 
to which the names of converts are required to | 
be subscribed is so construed by their rules and | 
practice of Church discipline as to cause a de- | 
parture from the speculative opinions it embra- 
ces, and a removal from the Church of which it | 
is the standard, to be considered as a breach of | 
faith, and a violation of sacred vows. Of course, 
whoever sign those covenants, must be consid- | 


ered as surrendering their Christian liberty and | 


bartering away their most precious rights. | 
They also voluntarily place themselves in aj 
situation where they will not be able to perform | 
their Christian duties. For it is not only our! 
undeniable privilege to study the Scriptures for | 
ourselves, and to form and ‘express freely our | 
views of Christian truth, it is a most solemn, ! 
urgent, and perpetual duty. He who promises 

to adhere to a particular creed, or a particular 


Church, all his life, throws away this privilege, | 


and is false to this duty. 1 am astonished that | 
so many can be induced to do what no Christian | 
has a right to do, to give up their most sacred | 
privileges, and bind themselves never to perform 
their most solemn duties. 


I am amazed when | 
I see ministers, while the praises of liberty of | 


conscience are on their lips, exhausting all their; 
arts and energies in persuading, and hurrying, | 


‘and driving the young, the ignorant, the confi- | 


ding and the conscientious into a snare with | 


) which Christians never ought to be entangled. | 
| 1 am shocked to see ministers avail themselves | 
| of the bewildering fervors of a local and artifi- 


came to make free, to enter into obligations | 
which are inconsistent with Christian duty, and ! 


subversive of all Christian rights, and into | 


which no individual can be morally justified in | 


entering himself or in persuading another to | 
enter.’ 


cial excitement in inducing those, whom Christ | 


We find the following interesting notice and | 
analysis of Mr Adams's Lecture on Christian | 
guilty of a breach of covenant in absenting herself without | Faith, in the Congregational Observer, publish- 

{ 


ed at Hartford and New Haven. 
was previously delivered at the Waren Street 
Chapel in this city. 


with the anecdote of Alexander the Great and 
his physician Philip, as it is related by Plutarch. 


ders will recollect, is, that Alexander being taken 
dangerously ill, entrusted his case to Philip, his 
friend and physician.— Before the medicine was 
prepared, Alexander received a letter from one 
of his favorite generals, Parmetio, informing 
him that Philip had been bribed by Darius to 


potion, which was preparing for him. This 
letter Alexander placed under his pillow, with- 
out the least sign or emotion, and when Philip 
entered, he banded him the letter, and while he 
was reading it, received and drank the potion. 


acterized, by some as rash and fool hardy, by 
others as magnanimous, and almost sublime. 
Among the admirers ot the act, there is much 
disagreement as to the grounds of their admira- 
tion. 

At this point Mr A. shot off, apparently in a 
tangent, upon a graphic delineation of the 
character and writings of Rousseau—whiich he 
closed, preserving a perfect continuity of thought, 
with that Philosopher’s opinion of the true 
greatness of this act of Alexander. Mr A. 
concurs with Rousseau, that the act deserves 
admiration, as an exhibition of faith in virtue. 
Alexander placed confidence in man—he be- 
lieved, that Philip could not be so treacherous, 
so lost to truth and to shame, as to administer 
poison to his friend, with solemn protestations 
of his innocence, and with no signs of guilt. 
He trusted to human virtue, and in this the 
magnanimity of his conduct consists. 

Mr A. thus introduced his subject, Faith, 
Christian Faith. He alluded to the three words 
in which Paul sums up the whole circle of our 
moral obligations, faith, hope, charity—faith 
comprehending our duties to God—hope, our 
duties to ourselves—charity, our duties to our 
fellow czeatures. The Apostle mentions faith 
first, because it is the source of hope and chari- 
ty—and says that charity is the-greatest of the 





to the doings of the Essex Street Church, is it? 


three, not because it is more important than the 
others, but their consummation.—Faith and 


This Lecture | 


‘He introduced his subject, Curtstran Fars, | 


The substance of the story, as many of our rea- | 


poison him, and entreating him not to take the | 


This act of Alexander has been variously char- | 


‘ 
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hope stimulate to charity. Without the 
charity can have no existence—but since faith 
and hope are valuable only as the sources of 
charity, this last is declared to be the greatest 
Faith is the foundation of all. Hence the Bible 
invariably represents it to be indispensable - 
salvation. F 
Mr A. exhibited the faith of Abraham both 
in points of comparison and contrast With that 
of Alexander. Alexander had faith in 


, man 
Abraham in God. Alexander’s faith might 
have been misplaced; that of Abraham Was 


fixed on the promise of Him who cannot lic 

He described faith as consisting of two wy 
butes, belief, and a right determination of y “| 
The Christian faith necessarily involves a he}, 
or assent of understanding, to three points, he 
divine existence, human accountability or a future 
state of rewards and punishments, and the ¢j. 
vine mission of Jesus Christ. In this State. 
ment, he wished to avoid the points in dispute 
among Christians, al! of whom agree that 1} 
much must be believed in order to constitute g 
Christian. But, said he, belief alone is insufi. 
cient; for the devils believe and tremble. 
must choose to believe. The will must be righ. 
ly determined. In this connection he refuted 
the error of modern infidelity, that men, in mat. 
ters of religion, must believe as they belieyo 
and hence cannot be accountable for their be. 
lief. 

In conclusion Mr A. insisted that Christian 
faith is not only indispensable to salvation, but 
the foundation of all virtue and true excellence, 
in individuals and states; and observed, that 
for this reason, he was induced to bring the sub. 
ject before the Institute; especially as new 
forms of infidelity, some under the mask of 
Christian professions, were threatening to de. 
stroy our institutions. He recommended the 
Christian faith as the duty of all, which is none 
the less, but much the more binding, because 
we are and should be in this matter acconntable 
only to God. 

.This is only a very imperfect sketch of the 
lecture of the venerable orator; but it may 
gratify our readers to learn something of his 
views on a question of so much practical in. 
portance.’ 


is 
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EPISCOPAL PRESUMPTION. 


A ‘ Doctrinal Catechism,’ for the use of Epis. 
copalians, has been published in England, in 
which are the following questions and answers, 


‘Who are your lawful and spiritual pastors? 
The ministers of the Church of England in 
these realms.’ 

‘ Are not Dissenting teachers ministers of the 
Gospel? No; they have never been called af- 
ter the manner of Aaron.’ 

‘ Who appoints Dissenting teachers? They 
either wickedly appoint each other, or are not 
appointed at all; and so in either case thus as- 
suming the office is very wicked.’ 

‘ But are not Dissenting teachers thought to 
be very good men? They are often thought to 
be such, and so were Korah, Dathan, and Abi- 
ram, till God showed them to be very wicked.’ 

‘ But may we not hear them preach? No; 
for God says, ‘ Depart from the tents of these 
wicked men.’ 


And so on! 





SYNODS, PRESBY 1ERIES, CONSOCIATIONS, &c. 

Gerret Smith, of Peterboro’, N. Y., who has 
long been a distinguished member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, remarking upon the kind of 
ecclesiastical bodies above named, says ; ‘ We 
frankly admit, that the frequently bad charac- 
ter of such bodies, and the tendencies in the 
best of them to a perverse exercise of their pow- 
er and influence, inspire us with strong fears of 
them all. A dozen years ago, and we were 
very much at ease with respect both to Metho- 


dist Conferences and to Presbyterian power; * 


but, now, who that values Christian liberty and 
the rights of man, can consent to wear the 
yoke of the General Assembly of the Presbteri- 
an Church ?@—or who that abhors the despotism 
of Popery, does not equally abhor the rival des- 
potisth of American Methodism ? 


TERMS OF COMMUNION IN THE CHRISTIAN DENOMI- 
INATION. 


In reply to questions, respecting the terms 00 
which the Christian denomination receive mew- 
bers to their Churches, ‘ the Editor of the Palla- 
dium,’ the organ of that growing sect, remarks: 


* By the Christians, candidates for Church member- 
ship are not catechized on abstract sentiments, so far a8 
my knowledge extends.—The test of Church admission 
with them is, a full belief in God, his Son, his Spirit, and 
woid; regeneration of heart; and a life of holiness. The 
point to be settled with us in such cases, is, ‘ Aas God 
received him?’ and the question is decaled on evidence 
produced from the daily fruits the person bears: il It 
has been unto holiness, he is received into full fe Howship 
with the Church, Affer uniting with the Church, bap- 
tism is generally adiministercd as soon as a favorable op- 
portunity presents.—But it is not uniformly so; for 
know of worthy mewhers, in different Churches, who 
have vever been baptized, and others who have been aprine 
kled in their infaney, who are held in goed fellowship) 
wad are lively stones in the Church., We however e? 
deavor to enlighten and urge such persons to dary, but s° 
long as they have conscientious scruples on the sulject, 


- their omitting to do what co us would be a duty, is net 


made a subject of trial, or a breach of Christian fellow- 
ship. The same is the case on all differences of opiniots 
on inner points.’ 





ALTERATIONS IN THE WESTMINSTER CATECHISN- 


A rumor, it would seem, is abroad, that a” 
edition of this Catechism has recently been pub- 
lished, under the direction of eminent Ortho- 
dox divines, wherein the doctrine of original 
sin has been greatly modified, so that in place 
of the phrases, (in the answers to the 16th and 
18th questions) ‘ sinned in him,’ and ‘ the guilt 
of Adam’s sin,’ which have been stricken ov’ 
we have language implying that each man is 
a-sinner only on account of his own actions. 
The Editor of the Puritan, while he ‘ suspends 
his judgment as to the matter of fact,’ touching 
the aforesaid rumor, remarks; ‘that such 4 
change, if known, would most assuredly destroy 
the sale of the edition, in which it is made.’ 
We should be-glad ‘if such were to be the case; 
for the alleged alterations, though real improv 


|-ments, go but little way towards making the 


work a fit one for children. We venture 
predict, that the time is not far distant when ut 
will be found difficult to dispose of any edition 
of the Assembly’s Catechism in New England, 
which has not been altered in many more Te 
spects than the ones above named. 
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For the Register and Observer. 


Messrs. Editors,—I happen to have the Or- 
der of exercises at the Dedication of Mr Ritchie S| 
Church in Needham, containing the following | 
Hymns: as they never appeared in your paper, | 
if you think fit, you will do me the favor to in-| 
sert them. They were written by Mr D. Kim- 
ball of that society, and he will excuse the libs | 
erty of a friend in sending them to you. The | 
Sermon on the occasion was preached by the 
Pastor; and it was an excellent one. 

Yours truly. A SUBSCRIBER. 





ORIGINAL HYMNS. 


1 Within the temple, Lord, 
'Thy children here have raised, 





We come with filial trust 
To offer prayer and praise; 
And may our hearts and voices be 


lu fit accord to worship Thee. 


2 Here may the Chi istian truths 


In all their power be taught, 


And many thoughtless minds 


To wise reflection brought; 
May all, in age and youth, aspire, 


To be what God and heaven require. 


8 May Faith that works by love, 


And Hope, an anchor sure, 
And Charity divine, 
That ever shall endure,— 
Here yield an influence which will prove 


Our Christian piety and love. 


4 And will the Just and Wise, 
¢ Whose temple is all space,’ 
In temples formed by wen 
Be present by his grace? 

Then here, O God, grant us to know 

What blessings from thy presence flow. 


eee i LC 


1 Father Divine, thou Power Supreme! 


Teo thee our humble voice we raise ; 
Our grateful offerings here we bring, j 
And seek thy face and sing thy praise. 
© °T was here a house of praise and prayer 
Our plous fathers raised to Thee, 
Iu times that warmed the patriot’s breast 
Wich ardent love of liberty. | 
3 Thou kindly heard’st their suppliant voice, 


In that distressing, anxious hour; 


While they confided in thy care, 


And in thine all-sustaining power. 


4 May we, their children, who have built 


he house we dedicate this day, 


Support thine institutions, Lord, 


Nor from thy truth or precepts stray. 


5 When our few vears of service close, 
Stull be thy gracious favor given; 
Aad unborn generations, here, 


Be formed for glory,—formed for heaven. 


WHAT NEXT ? 
’ 
It appears from the ‘ Protestant and Herald, 


> in 


the organ of the ‘ Old School Presbyterians 
Kentucky, that Rev. Joseph Huber has been 
dismissed from the ministry, and expelled from 
the Church, by the Old School Presbytery of 
Louisville—for what? Why, because he saw | 
fit to marry the niece of a deceased wife!! 
The | 


of ecclesiastical regard. 


dy herself, too, as it seems, was an object 
We quote the Resolu- 
tions, passed Oct. 27, 1810! 


© Resolved, That said Joseph Huber be, and he here- 
by is deposed from ali the functions of the gospel ministry. 
" Resolved, Inasmuch as the General Assembly has de- 
cided, (see Digest, year I514,) that the deposition from 
office of a minister of the gospel and bis excommunication 
from the Church are distinet, the latter not being neces- 
sarily implied in the former: Therefore 
Resolved, Thar the said Joseph Huber be, anid he 
hereby is excommunicated from the Presbyterian Church, 
Resolved turther, That the Session of the First Free 
Church in Louisville, is hereby directed to institute pro- 
Mrs Ewily Huber, a member thereof, who, 
ited to this Presbytery, has recently contracted 
with the husband of her deceased aunt, and to 
ite the ease in uccordance with the word of God 
ie standards of the Presbyterian Church.’ 


Where in the Bibie is 
woman forbidden to marry the husband of her | 
As to the ‘ Stan- 
dards of tha Presbyterian Church,’—that is quite 


Cease wal at 
as reprere 
narriage 
adjusts 


“anu 
* The word of Ged 
deceased aunt? No where. 


another matter. Let them see to it, whom it 


concerns. 


RECENT PUBLICATICNS. 


The power of Unitarian Christianity to produce an en- | 
lightened and fervemt Piety. By W. E. Channing, D. | 
1). Boston: James Munroe & Co. pp 43. Price 4! 
cents. 
This excellent production appeared some 


time ago in .one of the volumes of Dr Chan-! 
ning’s works; but in the form of a tract, which | 
it has now assumed, (it is number 159 of the 
A. U. A.) it will go into.the hands of many | 
who have never seen it; we are therefore glad 
that it has been so issued, not doubting that its 


effect, wherever read, will be most salutary. 


We copy the concluding pages: 
I have thus stated the chief grounds, on which I rest } 


‘claims of Unitarianism to the honor of promoting an | 


} 


' 


eulightened, profound, and happy piety. 


Vin T now asked, why we prize our system, and why | 
we build churches for its ineuleation? If I may be al- | 
lowed to express myself in the name of conscientious Uni- | 
t 


ns, who apply their doctrive to their own hearts and | 
lives, I would reply thus: We prize and would spread | 
our views, beeause we believe that they reveal God to us | 
in greater glory, and bring as nearer to him than any oth- { 


er. Weare conscious of a deep want, which the creation | 
cannot supply, the want of a Perfect Being, on whom the 
strength of our love may be centered, and of an Almighty | 
Father, to whom our weaknesses, imperfections, amd ser- 
rows may find resource; and such a Being and Father, 
Unitarian Christianity sets before us. For this we prize | 
It abor » all | rice, We can part with every other good. 
W e can endure the darkening of life’s fairest prospects. 
Is vis bright, consoling doctrine of One God, even the | 
Path r, is dearer than life, and we cannot let it go 
‘hvoug this faith, every thing grows brighter to our | 
View, horn ofsueh a Parent, we esteem our existence 
an ii vable gift. We meet everywhere our Father, 
nT his presence is as a shining on our path. We see 
tin ia his works, and hear his praise rising from every 
Spot which we tread. We feel bim near in our solitudes, 
And somedines enjoy communion with him more tender | 
an homan friendship. We see him in our duties, and | 
Perform them move gladly, because they are the best trib- | 
Me we can offer our Lleavenly Benefactor. Even the con- 
‘lousness of sin, mouroful as it is, does not subvert our 
arta for in the inerey of God, as made manifest in Jesus 
_uist, we see an inexhaustible fouatain of strength, puri- 
aa pardon for all who, in filial reliance, seek these 
coly gifis. Through this faith, we are conscious ofa 
ioe : caevolence springing up to our fellow creatures, pur- 
wor more enlarged than natural affection. 1 owards all 
re a aoe a rich aad free love flowing from the 
Parent, and touched by this love, we are the 


iriende of all. 


We compassionate the most guilty, and 
woul! win them r 


menial back to God.—Through this faith, we 
e happiness of an ever enlarging hope.—There 
8 Ny xood too vast fur us to anticipate for the universe or 
whe ae from such a Father as we believe in. We 
Bike one him, what we deem his greatest gift, even the! 
a Haye oe Spirit, and the happiness of advancing for- ¢ 
wind rut - and Virtue, in power and love, in union of 
thee fs — Father and the Son. Weare told, indeed, 
But ba: ps 2 ae poren ne grad in the last heur. 
ened; ont pee gh eparture it nae bright. 
: ; s power, in trial and peril, 
“s proved it to be equal to all the wants of human nature. 


fur 
lor oy 















continues to walk the path of temperance, and 





We doubt not, that; to its sincere followers, death will be | 
a transition to the calm, pure, joyful mansions prepared 
by Christ for his disciples. There we expect to meet that 
great and good Deliverer. With the eye of faith, we al- 
ready ree him looking round him with celestial love on all 
of every name, who have imbibed his spirit. His epirit; 
his loyal and entire devotion to the will of his Heavenly 
Father; bis universal, unconquerable benevolence, through 
which he freely gave from his pierced side his blood, his 
life for the salvation of the world; this divine love, and 
not creeds, and names, and forms, will then be found to 
ativact his supreme regard, This spirit we trust to see 
in multitudes of every sect and name; and we trust, too, 
that they, who now reproach us, will at that day recog 
nise, in the dreaded Unitarian this only badge of Christ, 
and will! id him welcome to the joy of our common Lord. 
We desire to glorify God, to promote a purer, nobler, 
happier piety. Even if we err in doctrine, we think, 
that these motives should shield us from rey r ach; should 
dis rm that intolerance, which would exclude us from our 
Father’s house in heaven. 


A Report 0° the Se'e=t Committe? to the Society for Prop- 
agating the Gospel, &e., in North America. Novem- 
ber 5, 1840. Boston. 


This very useful Society was incorporated in 
1737, and through the counsels and efforts of 
the wise and good men who have had the direc- 
tion of its affairs, much has been devised and 
done for the furtherance of te gospel in the 
It appears 
from the interesting Report before us, that the 
amount of funds belonging to the society is a 
little more than $3,000, and the annual income 
It also appears, that 


various waste places of our land. 


of which is about $1890. 
the number of persons employed as missiona- 
ries, last year, under its auspices, is eight; and 
that the services of most of them were devoted 
to the wide field of the West. In respect to 
this department of its operations, we quote from 


the Appendix to the Report, as follows : 


dition, and in stormy weather is quite uncom- 





The attention to preaching has evidently been 
increasing the past year.. Our prayer meetings 
have been sustained, and a growth in grace, on 
the part of Christians, is evident. 

The congregation on the Sabbath is about 
three times as large as when I first came to 
these islands. We have had no special ex- 
citement on the subject of religion since my 
last report, yet we have had serious and atten- 
live congregations, and, I trust, my labors in 
dispensing divine truth from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath has not been in vain. Even if sinners 
are not converted, still the word of God will do 
good, 

For the want of a sufficient number of per- 
sons who agree in sentiment, I have deferred 
the organization of a Church. It has not ap- 
peared expedient, from the want of suitable per- 
sons to take a decided stand on the Lord’s side. 
I hope the time is not far distant when there 
will be a Church formed here. The regular 
administration of the ordinances would have, I 
believe, a very happy effect. 





I have received twenty-five dollars from the 
Rev. A. P. Peabody, appropriated the last year 
to these islands, by the Society in Boston for | 
propagating the Gospel, with @ particular view | 
to repair the meeting house. I have superin- 
tended the appropriation, and made the nessa. 
ry repairs. 

The people here recognize, with gratitude, 
the very generous aid they have received from 
their benevolent friends, in supporting their 
teacher and minister the past year. 

The parsonage house is in a very leaky con- 





fortable. Some repairs ought to be made this 
season. By shingling the outside, (except the 


roof, which is good,) it would be comfortable 





‘ The committee have maintained a correspon 
dence both with the missionaries, whom they | 
have employed, and with the committees, or | 
trustees of the Churches, to whom they have } 
ministered. From both of these sources they | 
have received, agreeably to the standing rule of | 
the society, faithful accounts of the religious 
condition and wants of the people: and, as far} 
as the nature of the subject permitted, of the | 
fruits and of the labors of their missionaries. | 
They have also sought and obtained informa- | 
tion from other sources, as to the usefulness and 
acceptance of the iudividuals sent, and have 
been much encouraged and confirmed in the: 
appointments they have made, by this indepen- | 
dent testimony. 

It is proper also to state, that in conformity | 
with the spirit and design of this ancient and 
venerable society, the committee have cautious- 
ly abstained from measures in any degree secta- 
rian. The directions given to all their mission- 
aries, are in substance the same which were 
prescribed by the society at its earliest forma-— 
tion. In all their communications and corres- 
pondence, terms of party and sectarian distine- 
tions are scrupulously avoided. They have. 
sought to be faithful to the spirit of a society, 
which was instituted solely for ‘ the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel,’ and not of a sect. They 
have accordingly abstained from the circulation 
of any tracts, which, however unexceptionable | 
and excellent in themselves, might seem to bear, 
from their origin, a sectarian character. They) 
are gratified in the belief, that as far as the na- 
ture of the charity, and the inevitable condition 
of things human permits, this sacred object has 
been preserved ; that a truly catholic spirit, and 
respect for the opinions, rights, and feelings of 
al] denominations ef Christians have been main- 
tained, and the sincere Gospel of Christ Jesus 
been diffused. As one evidence of this, among 
others, that might be adduced, it should be 
stated, that their missionaries, particularly at 
the west, are often invited to preach, and their 
labors have been cordially received. in Churches 
and amoug communities of various and differing 
denominations.’ 


We learn, moreover, from the pamphlet in 
hand, that this Society is not altogether un- 
mindful of the needy who reside in New Eng- 
land. The Isle of Shoals, for instance, near 
Portsmouth, has been furnished by it, for sever- 
al years, with a missionary and teacher of youth. 
The people inhabiting these islands live almost 
wholly by fishing ;—some idea of whose char- | 
acter and circumstances, as well as gratifying | 
impressions respecting the fidelity of the Socie- 
ty’s missionary at that station, our readers may 
obtain from the two following communications 
received from him, within the present year ;— 


‘the one being an annual report, the other a 
letter addressed to the individual member of the 
Committee, who by the direction of the Society, | 
visited Gosport, in the course of the last oa 
e | 
‘During the past year, the people on these | 
islands have been much afflicted with sickness, | 
and not being able at all times to obtain medical 
aid, have suffered more or less. The great: 
storm in December did much damage here. | 
Several industrious young men lost their ‘boats,’ | 
and fishing utensils, which has made it very 
distressing for them. ; 
The people of my charge seem to be willing | 
to do what they can for my support, yet they | 
are able to do but little. For the past year thev 
have raised forty dollars for my salary, and 
about ten dollars to procure fuel for the school 
and Sabbath. They will probably raise about 
the same the present year. I have received 
from the Society in Boston one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars ; fromthe Rev. Mr Peabody’s 
hurch and Society, fifty dollars; and the re- 
mainder has been collected by Mrs Greenleaf, 
from various sources, to make up the sum of 
three hundred dollars, which constitutes my 
salary. 
The cause of temperance is slowly advancing. 
The young man, mentioned in my last report, 


mer.’ 


is exerting a very happy influence among the 
young. No intoxicating drink is sold by any 
person except Mr Joseph Cheever, who came 
from Portsmouth a few menths since, and has 
set up a ‘dram-shop’ on Smutty Nose. His 


_your request, in giving vou some account of the 
| mission here. 
/encouragement of our benefactors, 


| few months. 


| They take a part in occasional religious exer- | 


| sisters, on Thursday afternoon, some of the | 


for many years. Our benefactors have already 
done much for us, and this people. Still, if; 
they feel disposed to contribute something for | 
this purpose, it will be gratefully received, and | 
expended to the best advantage. 
OnicEN SMITH. 
Gossport, Isle of Shoals, Feb. 23, 1840. 


Isle of Shoals, Sept. 19, 1840. 
Rev. Dr Parkman,—I cheerfully comply with 


And I am happy to say, for the 
that the 
standard of piety among Christians is becom- 
ing more elevated. There have been several 
interesting cases of hopeful conversion within a 
Five young persons, all of whom | 
have been members of our school, have made a 
public profession of religion, and are exerting a | 
very happy influence in this Jitthke community. | 





cises for prayer and mutual improvement. 

I preach two sermons every Sabbath. We} 
have a prayer meeting Sabbath morning and | 
evening, and one on Wednesday evening. 
Mrs Smith has held a prayer meeting with the 


time the past year. The Lord has been pleas- | 


f ° 
,ed to bless these feeble efforts to the salvation | 


of souls, and to his name shall be all! the 
praise. 

Since the last of February, I have hardly 
heard a profane oath from any who belong on 
the islands. Last year there was one young 
man here, the most profane wre'ch I ever saw. 
He has since become religious, as I trust, and 
I had the privilege of bapnzing him a few Sab- 
baths since. He is now as much engaged in 
the cause of Christ, as he was before in the | 
cause of sin and wickedness. » 

For the past year the Sabbath school has 
been in successful operation—from thirty-five 
to forty scholars. Their attendance has been 
very regular indeed. The parents are becom- 
ing more and more interested in the Sabbath 
school, and we have much less prejudice to con- | 
tend with than formerly. 

The day school has been kept in operation | 
about ten months the year past. The average! 
number of scholars has been between forty and 
fifty. They have made pleasing proficiency in | 
their studies; and their behavior, both in school | 
and out, has been very commendable. The in-| 


' 


fluence of the schools is felt among the arts 


Se 


as well as children. The minds of some have 
been enlightened, their views enlarged, their | 
daily deportment improved, and their prospect | 
of usefulness and happiness brightened. 

From forty to sixty, and from that to one 
hundred attend meeting on the Sabbath. When | 


we first came to these islands, only two or| 


; 


three women attended public worship, now 
about one-half of the assembly are beni 
Mrs Smith has been very successful in getting } 
the women out to meeting. And the good ef-'! 
fects of attendance are increasing perceptibly, 
in the dress, manners, and conversation of the 
people. 

About forty belong to our temperanee socie- 
ty, which excludes all intoxicating liquor. The 
person who sold spirits the past year, has aban- 
doned the sale, joined our society, delivered an 
excellent address to the people, and pledged | 
his future influence on the side of temperance. | 
There is one man here who keeps spirit to sell | 
to strangers and water parties, but he does not | 
sell to the inhabitants on the islands. 

There are four or five drunkards on all the 
islands, and four who call themselves ‘ moder- 
ate drinkers.’ There are five men and five} 
women who never attend public worship. Three 
of the men, however, will frequently come and 
sit on the steps of the meeting house, and lis- 
ten to what is said, but we cannot prevail up- 
on them to enter the sanctuary. 

There are now twelve professors of religion 
on all the islands. May the Lord still carry 








on his work until all shall ‘ wait for his law.’ 
We feel much a'tached to this people, and it is 
the desire of our heart to spend and be spent 
for them. 
discouragements, yet we are encouraged to 
persevere in our labors. 
the ‘ Society for propagating the Gospel,’ our 
sincere thanks for the aid received already, and 
respectfully solicit its continuance. 


Notwithstanding some trial and 


We would tender to 


I am, Rev. and dear sir, yours, respectfully. 


Origen SMITH. 
Rev. Dr. Parkman. 





shop is visited now and then by the common 


drunkards. O that he wouldabandon his wick- 
ed employment. 


INTELLIGENCE, 





The Sabbath School continues to be prosper- 
ous. The day school is the medium by which 
we can gain access to the inhabitants. Itnum- 
bers about forty scholars of both sexes, from four 
to twenty-two years of age. The school will, 
I think, compare with the common schools of 
New England. It is larger in the winter sea- 
son than summer, for then the fishing business 
is in a measure suspended. The improvement 
of my pupils the past year has been good. 

1 am happy to say, that a spirit of enterprise 
and thrift is increasing in this little community, 
especially among the rising generation. 





some time ago in Faneuil Hall, manufactured in this 
city by Messrs H. N. Hooper & Co., has been sus- 
pended, agreeably to its original destination, in the 
hall of the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton. The following notice is from the National In- 
telligencer, and contains a better description than 
any we recollect to have seen in the Boston papers: 
— Courier. 


hall of the House of Representatives, was lighted 
last Wednesday night; when a number of gentle- 
men assembled to witness its effect. 
stand, from one who was present, that the effect was 
extremely brilliant. 
ing and examining this splendi 


The Splendid Chandelier, which was exhibited 


The splendid Chandelier lately suspended in the 


We under. 





We had the S ge wne of view- 
chandelier last 


Thursday morning. It is, certainly, without ex- 
ception, the largest, most elegant and splendid chan- 
delier we ever beheld, 

The following description of this unique and 
splendid luminary, was furnished at our request, by 
a gentleman attached to the House of Representa- 
tives -— 

The chandelier is of cut glass, and of the best 
workmanship. It has seventy-eight argand burn- 
ers, arranged in two tiers of horizontal planes: the 
lower one has fifty-two, the upper one twenty-six 
burners, fitted with polished glass chimneys and 
ground glass shades, each burner having a distinct 
reservoir to contain the oil, and so arranged as to 
admit of removal separately from the rest. 

The chandelier has also, immediately above the 
upper row of burners, twenty-six metallic orna- 
ments, representing shields, with the arms of the 
States of the Union; it has also a band around the 
canopy, containing twenty-six metallic stars; the 
the whole surmounted by an eagle, with the shield 
of the Union. The chandelier contains two thous- 
and six hundred and fifty cut glass lustres. and eight 
thousand cat glass spangles; the bottom is finished 
with a cut glass dish inverted, and a metallic skele- 
ton ball 

The rod which sustains the chandelier is made 
with a revolving joint, so as to admit of its being 
turned round, ond is hollow to receive a gas tube, 
hereafter, if necessary. 

The suspension rod is made of iron, and of suf- 
ficient length to reach the lantern of the hall, fitted 
with secure attachments for the chandelier, and the 
chains of the balance weight are covered with brass; 
the chains are of iron and made inthe style of a 
watch chain; the pullies are also of iron; the bal- 
ance weight is lead, cased with copper. All that 
part of the frame of the chandelier, and its metallic 
ornaments, that are visible, are finished in burnished 
_ The diameter of the chandelier is thirteen 
eet; its weight seven thousand five hundred Jb. ; 
and counterweight the same. 


Rait-Road Bridge at Newburyport.—The editor of 
the Watch Tower, speaking of this Bridge, says :— 

A more substantial piece of work can scarcely be 
found Every part is inflexibly firm ; and the cars, 
passing some fifteen fect above the floor for common 
travel, and some thirty-five to forty feet above low 
water mark, present a truly imposing spectacle.— 
Perhaps no portion of road in the country can pre- 
sent so beautiful and varied transitions to the flying 
traveler as this—from East Salisbury to the South 
side of our town. From the marsh in Salisbury the 
traveler first views the town stretching from N. W. 
to S. E.as if it were some large city. As he ap- 
proaches, he rises by the viaduct leading to the 
bridge to the elevation we have named, whence 
every part of the town—we had almost said ee 
building in it—appears in its beauty upon the ban 
of the river before him In an instant he passes 
over one of our principal streets, perhaps twenty 
feet above it; the next moment he crosses another 
upon its level ; and before he can count half a hun- 
dred he enters the tunnel, passing thirty feet or more 
beneath High and Back streets, and when he emer- 
ges {rom this excavation he finds himselt in Gui- 
nea! 


Boston Fire Department —The Chief Engineer 
has just issued a pamphlet containing an account of 
the condition and resources of the body over which 
he presides. From this statement we find that the 
number of Engineers is 11, of members 598. The 
department is provided with 21 engines, 18,878 feet 
of leading and 4784 feet of suction hose, 18 hose car- 
riages, 193 extra buckets, 30 ladders with the neces- 
sary tools of all descriptions. The city has 53 res- 
ervoirs, holding each from 300 to 400 hogsheads, 33 
fire plugs from the aqueduct, and 7 wells. The de- 
partment has been called out during the year ending 
Sept. 1, 1840, 113 times. The loss of property 
fire, in that period was $77,973, of which $53,632 
was insured.— Post. 


Statistics of Massachusstts.—The Worcester KE *'s 
publishes a number of statistical facts relating to the 
towns in Worcester County, derived from the valu- 
ation of the presént year. Some of these are inter- 
esting. The number of Cotton Factories in the 
county #844, and of Woollen Factories 644—one 
being devoted to both the cotton and the woollen 
manufacture. [In the cotton factories are 136,375 
spindles, an@ 3146 looms—as we suppose, power- 
looms _In the woollen fatories are 32,553 spindles, 
and 1029 loams. 


-erisis had only been achieved by the creation of an- 


Comparing these statements with | : € 
the returns made by the assessors in 1837, for the } Evangelical Society, 


it would be expedient that the niatives of the four 
powers at Constantinople should be instructed to pr 

to the Turkish Minister, and state to him that their res- 
pective governments, in pursuance of the 7th article of the 
separate act annexed to the treaty of July 15, ‘ beg strong- 
ly to recommend to the Sultan, that if Mehemet Ali should 
at an early period make his submission to the Sultan, and 
should agree to restore the Turkish fleet, and to withdraw 
his troops from Syria, from Adana, Candia, and the Holy 
cities, the Sultan should not only reinstate Mehemet Ali 
as Pacha of Egypt, but should give him an hereditary 
tenure to the Pachalic, according to the conditions speci- 
fied in the treaty of July, and liable of course to forfeiture, 
by an infraction of those conditions, on the part of Me- 
hemet Ali or his successors.’ 

A compliance with this recommendation by the Sultan, 
together with the successes of the Allied troops in Syria, 
and the altered position of the French government, seem 
likely to bring the Pacha of Egypt to terms. 

The whole coast of Syria from Tripoli. to Acre is in 
possession of the Turkish and Allied troops. Beyrout 
was the place last taken. The Emir Bechyr had surren- 
dered, and with his family and suite, to the number of 115 
persons, had arrived at Malta on board a steamer, on his 
way to England. Sidon was taken by storm Oct. 26, 
after a sharp action. Under the cannonade of several 
ships of war and four steamers, 800 Turkish troops, 700 
English marines, and a party of Austrians landed and en- 
tered the place by assault. The Egyptian commander, 
with two bayonets at his breast, refused quarter, and re- 
sisted and was shot down. His troops then threw down 
their arms and surrendered, to the number of 500. After- 
wards 1500 more were taken, and were placed on board 
the fleet. Of the marines, 15 were killed and wounded. 
Tyre was previously taken by two British frigates. They 
found there four months’ provisions, in corn and other ar- 
ticles. They had also entered Caiffa, which was evacua- 
ted by its garrison, and took away all its brass guns and 
mortars, 1000 stand of arms, &c. ; . 

It was reported by the late accounts from Syria tha 
Ibrahim Pacha had entrusted the command of his army to 
Soliman Pacha and had proceeded to Cairo to have an in- 
terview with his father, ‘The Christian population of 
Syria had manifested disaffection to Mehemet Ali, but 
the Druses remained faithful. The Abbe St. Etienne had 
heen sent to Mount Lebanon to preach to the Christians in 
favor of Mehemet Ali, but his mission proved a failure, 
and he had returued to Alexandria. 


The London Evening Mail has the following re- 
marks on the state of feeling in France in regard to 
the new Ministry. 


The public seemed every moment to regard the 
new Cabinet as more and more likely to be able to 
maintain themselves triumphantly in office. The 
speculators on the Bourse, it will be seen, were not 
behind in this anticipation. In a word, as far as cir- 
cumstances yet justified the formation of an opinion 
on the subject, it would appear that no Ministry had 
entered upon office during the last eight or nine 
years, with better prospects of permanency. 

The Journal des Debats is the only one of the pa- 
pers before us which enters avowedly into the arena 
as the champion of Ministers. In a very elaborate 
article, it pronounces a warm eulogium on the men 
who form the present Ministry, and expresses a per- 
fect conviction that it will be able to maintain itself 
in power, as it will rally around it every constitu- 
tional man in France. 

The Debats admits that attacks will be made upon 
the Government, but that they will be resisted, and 
put in force those laws which the Legislature had 
| placed in its hands, and which had too long been suf- 
| fered to remain adead letter. The Debats concludes 
| by demonstrating that no Ministry, of the nature 
| just dismissed, could ever again be formed ; and that 
if the present Cabinet fell, no other than a Ministry 

composed of the Gauche party, could be appointed in 
its stead. 

The Debats, also, referring to the foreign policy 
of the new administration. states, that in respect to 
the Eastern question, it would be founded on the 
proposition contained in the last note of M. Thiers, 
restraining the casus belli to the destruction of Me- 
hemet Ali’s power in Egypt, thus abandoning all 
} intention of insisting upon all Syria and St. Jean 
d’Acre remaining to him. 

The Constitutionnel, and the other opposition pa- 
} pers, contend that the present Ministry could not be 
) expected to remain in power; that they will only 
have added to the fears that pervaded France for her 
incependence, and that the termination of the late 








other. 
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Fo pce panto BOOKS, by 
—Among them are the following. 

Bentham s Deon tology, edited by iske Bowring, 2 vols 
McCulloch’s Dictionary of Commerce, royal 8vo 

Dean Graves Works 4 vols 8vo 
Ceremonies and Traditions of the Jews, by Hyam Isaacs, 

a converted Jew, 8vo : 

Brougham’s Discourse on Paley’s Theology, 12mo 
Winkle’s French Cathedrals, 4to plates 


the Caledonia—just received. 


do _—sC British =—_ do 2 vols 4to, plates 
The G ian Era, 4 vols 8vo 
Turner’s Lives of Eminent Unitarians, 12mo 


Riddle’s Christian Antiquities, 8vo 
Howitt’s Visits to Remarkalile Places, 8vo 
Ranke’s History of the Popes, translated by Sarah Aus- 
tin, 3 vols 
Blair’s Inquiry into the state of Slavery among the Ro- 
mane, Iame 
The Trath of Revelation demonstrated, by J. Morray 
Goethe’s Correspondence with a Child, 3 vels 12mo 
Brougham’s Demosthenes upon the Crown, 12mo 
Review of do 12mo 
Unitarianism Defended, 8vo 
McCormack?s Philosophy of Human Nature, 8vo 
Goethe’s Faust, 18mo—The Arabs of Spain, 2 vols 
Peter Paul Rubens—his Life and Genius, 12mo 
Croly’s Life of Burke, 2 vols 8vo 
Mrs Jamieson’s Social Life in Germany, 2 vols 
Newman’s Lectures on Justification, 8vo 
The Works of Thomas Gray, including his Life, Letters, 
 &e., 4 vols 12mo 
Milue’s Poems, 2 vols 12mo—Table Talker, 2 vols 12mo 
Milne’s Poetry for the People, 12mo &e §c 
For sale by J. MUNROE & CO. n 28 


ALFREY’S EULOGY, 2d edition.—A Discourse 
on the Life and Character of Rev Jom Thornton ~ 
Kirkland, D. D., LL. D., late President of Harvard Col- 
lege, pronounced on Thurs: ay, June 5, 1840, in the New 
South Church in Boston, before the Pupils of President 
Kirkland, and the Government and Students of the Uni- 
versity, with an Appendix; by John G, Palfrey. 
This day published by J. MUNROE & CO. = 28 


ANCROFT’S HISTORY, vol. 3.—History of the 
United States, fro the Discovery of the American 
Continent; by George Bancroft. ol, 3—containing 
several beautiful engravings, maps, &c. 
Just published; fur sale by J. MUNROE & CO., 124 
Washington street. us 


HE MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF RELIGION 

AND LETTERS; Edited by Rev. Ezra 8. Gan- 
nett; is published on the first of every month in numbers 
of sixty large octavo pages handsomely printed, at three 
dollars per annum, 

Every number contains numerous Original Articles—a 
Sermon—Notices of Books and a greater amount of In- 
telligence relating to the Unitarian denomination, than 
any other of our Periodicaly. ‘The numbers already pub- 
lished have contained articles by the following writers :— 
Rev H. Ware jr, D. D., Rev Dr Dewey, Rev Dr Park- 
man, Rev Dr Walker, Rev E. Peabody, Rev C. A. Bai- 
tol, Rev C. Stetson, Rev A. P. Peabody, Rev C. Paltrey, 
Rev E. B. Halil, Rev G. E. Ellis, Rev John Pierpont, 
Rev W. H. Furness, Mies Lee, author of ‘ Three Expes- 
iments of Living,’ Miss Park author of ‘ Miriam,’ Rev 
R. C. Waterston, Rev T. B. Fox, Rev S. Osgood, Rev 
C. Robbins, and many others. Every endeavor is mace 
to render the work work worthy of patrenage. 

The number for January being the commencement of a 
new volume, a geod opportunity is offered for subscribers 
to commence. 

Specimens will be furnished for examination, by ap- 
plying to WM.’CROSBY & CO. Publishers, 118 Wash- 
ington street. 

Wanted — Men to solicit subscribers to the above 
work, n 


EW BOOKS.—Bancroft’s History of the Unived 
States, third volume; Great Events related by great 
Historians; Wilhelm Meister’ Apprenticeship, translated 
by Carlyle; Dana’s Two Years before the Mast; &c. 
Just received and for sale b 
WM. CROSBY & CO. 
n 28 118 Washington street. 


‘HAPEL LITURGY, 5th edition. —A Liturgy for 
the use of the Church at King’s Chapel in’ Boston; 
Collected prive:pally from the Book of Common Prayer, 
with Family Prayers and Services, by F. W. P. Green- 
wood. In press and will shoitly be published by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO., Boston Bookstore, 134 hoe “ws 
street. o 














(American editien)—containing his book, entitled 
The Religion of the Protestants a safe way to Salvation, 
together with his Sermons, Letters, Discourses, &« &c— 





Temperance in Sweden.— The Rev. Mr. Baird, ina 
letter to the President of the American Foreign 
communicates some interest- 


report of manufactures then made by order of the | ing intelligence in relation to the state of Religion | 


Legislature, we find the number of cotton mills at | 


that time was 74, and of spindles 124,720. 


There } 


has therefore been an increase in three years of ten | , 
in the number of cotton mills, and of 11,637 in the | the patron of the temperance society. 


number of cotton spindles. The number of wool. | 
len mills in the county in 1837 was 66, which are | 
now redaced to 64. The present number of Paper | 
Mills is 143 in 1837 it was 17. The present num- 
ber of Iron Works of ditierent kinds is 15. The | 
average valuation, for the apportionment of taxes, is | 
on houses $204 87; tillage land per acre $17 78 ; | 
mowing, $26 11 ;-pasture, $11°63; woodland, $15 | 
65. Ia the town of Worcester, the valuation of | 
houses is $600; tillage land, $30; mowing $5v.-- 
Daily Adv. 





From England.—‘Vhe Caledonian steam-ship arrived | 


at this port on the 19th inst. 
Ath inst. She has brought 
about 40 passengers from Liverpool, and 16 from Halifax. 


She had a boisterous passage. 


| lants, of which the guests partake before dinner, and 


She left Liverpool on the | 


and Temperance Cause,in Sweden. Amongst other 
things, he makes the following statement :— 

I called on the Crown Prince of Sweden, who is 
, He at once 
acceded to my request, which was that he should set 
the example of banishing the brandy table. This is 
a sinall table of refreshments, with various stimu- 


the chief article of which is braney. The conse- 
quence has been that not Jess than one hundred dis- 
tinguished men in the kingaom have, within the 
last few weeks, given in their adhesion to a written 
pledge to do the same thing. This is a great point 
gained. The brandy table in Sweden, perhaps the 
greatest obstacle to temperance which fashion ever 
erected in any country, must now cease. 

Louis Philippe, hearing that many valuable pic- 
| tures were perishing in Spain, amidst the dissolution 





of the monasteries, and the convulsions of the war, 
sent Baron Taylor, a French gentleman of fine taste, 
with £100,000 from his own purse, for their pur- 





Ic is hut 34 days since the Caledonia left this port for 
Liverpool. She took the place of the Columbia, which 
was not quite ready for this voyage. The passage of the 
Caledonia out was ourteen days. 

The English news is principally local and unimportant. 
The steamer ‘ British Queen’ left Portsmuuth on the 2d. 


inst. She is reported to have put back to Hastings. 


France.—The news from France is more important. 
there has been an entire revolution in the French Minis- 
try. The Boston Daily Advertiser gives the fullowing ac- 
count of the change. 


This appears to have taken place in consequence of ex- 
ceptions taken hy the King, to the draft of the royal 
speech for the opening of the session of the Chambers, 
which was about to take place. The passage objected to | 
was the announcement of the immediate levy of 150,000 | 
more troops. Representations had already been made by 
the German powers, to the increase of the French army, 
pointing out its tendency to disturb the peace of Europe. 
The King objected to the proposed increase, aod the min- 
isters immediately tendered their resiguation, which was 
accepted by the King. This took place on the afternoon 
of Oct. 21. There is some diversity in the statements of 
the puints of difference between the King and the Minis- 
try. A meeting of the principal conservatives immediate- 
ly took place, afier the resignation was known, and the 
names of a new litt of Ministers were immediately laid 
before the public. It is said that the King first applied 
to Count Mole, and subsequently to Marshal Soult, to form 
the new Ministry. The details of the new arrangement 
were not fully sectled until the 30th, when the ordinance 
announcing the new appointments appeared in the Paris 
Moniteur, as fullows:— 


Marshal Soult President of the Council 
ant Minister of War. 
Foreign Affairs, 


Interior. 


M. Guizot, 
M. Duchatel, 


M. Humann, Finance. 

M. Villemain, Public Instruction. 
M. Martin (du Nord) Justice. 

Admirat Duperre, Marine. 

M. Conin (Gridaine) Commerce. 


M. Teste, Public Works. 


The retiring Ministers were Thiers, President of the 
Counciland Minister of Foreign Affairs; Gen. Cubieres, 
Minister of War; Remuset, Interior; Cousin, Public 
Tusiruction; Vivien, Justice; Ad. Boussin, Marine; 
Jaubert, Public Works; Gouin, Commerce; and Pelet, 
Finance. The new Ministry appear not to be popular 
with the Paris press, but it is supported by the friends of 
peace, and it is understood that it will be supported by 
Mole, Dupin, Passy, Salvardy, Lamartine and Dufaure. 

The King ancLroyal family on the 24th, took up their 
residence at the palace of the Tuilleries for the winter. 

M. Guizot, the French Ambassador at London, and the 
newly-appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs, took leave 
of Lord Palmerston, on his return to France, on the 24th. 

The new minister took the oaths of office in presence of 
the King on the 29th. 

It had been reported that M. Thiers was about to retire 
to Italy after the debate upon the address; but this report, 
was contradicted by the Constitationnel, which declares 
the assertion entirely unfounded. 


The war in Syria.—The Daily Advertiser gives the 
following summary of the news from Syria. 


Some important military operations had been carried 
on in Syrta,and a step had been taken in the negotiations, 
which, taken in connection, afford a p tof a speedy 
settlement of the Egyptian question. A letter from Lord 
Palmerston to Lord Ponsonby, the British Ambaesador at 
Constantinople, is published, in which he states that it is 
the opinion of the British Government, (and intimetes an 
expectation that instructions to that effect will be given 


chase. Many noble pictures were thus rescued from | 
| inevitable destruction. and acollection formed, which | 
| as illustrating the style and spirit of a great and un- 
known province of art, and as bringing together in 
one gallery specimens of all the principal schools 
which flourish in Spain, is invaluable for the critic, 
the artist, and the historian. The collection, pur- 
chased out of his own private fortune, Louis Phi- 
lippe has placed in a public gallery, and thrown open 
to the world without reserve or exception 

New Alloys of Metals. —A curious and valuable 
discovery has just been made in the alloy of metals. 
A manufacturer of Paris has invented a composition 
much less oxidable than silver, and which will not 
melt at less than a heat treble that.which silver will 
bear; the cost of it is lessthan 4d anounce. Anoth- 
er improvement is in stee] ; an Englishman at Brus- 
sels has discovered a mode of casting iron so that it 
flows from the furnace pure steel, better than the 
best cast steel in England, and alm»st equal to that 
which has undergone the process of beating. The 
cost of this steel is only a farthing per pound great- [ 
er than that of cast iron —Mining Journal. 


Thames Tunnel.—Oct. 27th, the first stone of the 
Thames Tunnel was laid on the Wapping side of 
the river. 








Thieves in Paris —M. Gisquet, in his memoirs, 
which have just been published, estimates the num- 
ber of thieves in Paris at 10,000. ‘Of these, 6000, 
he says, would steal your purse if left on a table, or 
in the box of a theatre ; 3000 would pick your pock- 
et, and of these 2000 would enter houses to steal by 
picking locks ; and from 1000 to 1200 of them would 
commit burglary at night; and 600, at least, would 
not hesitate to commit assassination if it were ne- 
cessary to do so to consummate theft 
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MARRIAGES. 
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In this city, Nov. 18, Mr Jonathan C. Rogers, of Wo- 
burn, to Miss Nancy Cummings, of Philadelphia. 

On 23d inst. by Rev. Mr Robbins, Mr W. H. Conant, 
of the firm of C. C. & W.H. Conant, to Miss Ann Maria, 
daughter of John Howard, Esq., all of this city. 

In this city, by Rev. R. C. Waterston, Mr Corbin L. 
Magness, of Newton, to Miss Clarissa Ann Hutchins, of 
Boston. 

In this city, at Chardon street Chapel, by Rev. Mr 
Himes, Mr Robert Kershaw, of Andover, to Miss Mary 
White, of this city. 

In Cambridge, on Thursday, Nov 12th, by Rev. Chan- 
dler Robbins, Mr Henry Pettes, of Boston, to Miss Mary, 
daughter of George Domett Esq., of C. 

In Charlestown, by Rev. Mr Ellis, Mr Thomas H. Ty- 
ler, U.S. Navy, to Miss Hannah W. Skinner, of Beverly. 
In New York, Mr Theodore Dean, of Raynham, Mass., 
to Miss Maria Crocker Leonard, daughter of Horatio 
Leonard, Esq., of R. : 
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DEATHS. 








In this city, on Saturday last, Marshall S. Jones, Esq. 
of Enfield, Mass., 

In this city, Miss Martha M., daughter of Mr Charles 
Winslow, 16. 

In this city, of consumption, Mrs Lucy W. Hunting- 


ton, 30. 


om this city, Mrs Isabel Whiting, formerly of Dedham, 


In Hingham, Nov. 17th, Mr Hosea Gardner, aged 58 
—and on the 19th, his sister, Mrs Silence Wilder, aged 
51, wife of Mr Benjamin Wilder. 





by the governments of Austria, Prussia and Russia,) that 
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In Hingham, Nov. 21st, Mrs Lucy Lewis, aged 67. 


First American from the twelfth London edition, 1 vol., 
For sale by CHARLES C. LITTLE §& JAMES 
BROWN 112 Washington street. n 21 


ANCROFT’S UNITED STATES, Vol. 3.—His- 
tory of the United States from the Discovery of the 
American Continent, by George Bancroft, vol 3. 
This day published by C. C. LITTLE & J. BROWN, 
112 Washington street n 21 


T THE ONE PRICE STORE, No 28 Washington 
street, families can supply themselves with woollen 
goods adapted to the season, of good fabric and at fair 
prices.—Also, a prime assortment of sheetings and shirt- 
Inge, at a lower prices than at any other store. Pur- 
chasers can satisfy themselves of this fact by examining 
for themselves. 3t n 21 


MERICAN HISTORICAL CARDS. — Just re- 

ceived and for, sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of 
Washington and School streets, American Historical 
Cards, being a set of questions and answers, relating to 
American history, and the Government of the United 
States, designed for the instruction and amusement of 
young people. n 21 


ENWICK’S CHEMISTRY.—First Principles of 
Chemistry, being a familiar introduction to the study 

of that science; for the use of schools, academies, and the 
lower classes of colleges: by James Renwick, LL. D. 
Just published and for oe at TLICKNOR’S. n21 


NGLISH DRAMATISTS.—The works of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, with an introduction by George 
Darly; 2 vols, London—Edward Moxon’s edition, T 
Dramatic works of Massinger and Ford, with an intro- 
duction by Hartley Coleridge, in 1 vol. Moxon’s edition. 
The works of Ben Jonson, with a memoir by Barry Corn- 
wall, in 1 vol. Moxon’s edition. 
For sale at TICKNOR’S. n2I 


ECTURES ON ORATORY—PROF. BRONSON 
will commence a popular course of Lectures on Ora- 
tory, in the Marlboro’ Chapel on Monduy evening, at 7 
o’clock, and continue each succeeding Monday evening ; 
condensing his ten Lectmes into siz; interspersed with 
Recitations from some of the principal Poets and Orators 
of the world. In many respects, this Course will differ 
from the former one, embracing, however, all the princi- 
ples of his system, rhetorically applied. 

Single Season Tickets, $1; Triple do do, for two La- 
dies and a Gentleman, $2; Family do do, for five of its 
members, $3. May be obtained at the principal Book» 
stores. 

P.S. Admission for one evening, 25 cents. 

N. B. Mr Bronson’s stay in the city is limited. He 
will open Day Classes on Tuesday, Nov. 24, and all who 
intend to take Lessons will please enter their names as 
soon as is convenient, at the Marlboro’ Hotel. n21 3t 

ERSONS FROM THE COUNTRY, in the want 

of Broadcloths, Cassinieres and other woollen goods 

will find it for their interest to call at the ONE PRICE 

STORE No 28 Washington street. At this establishment 

goods are sold at the very lowest rates and no deviation 
made from the price. 3t n 21 


EWEY ON UNITARIANISM — Discourses and. 
Discussions in explanation and defence of Unitari- 
anism, by Orville Dewey, Pastor of the Church of the 
Messiah in New York 
This book is designed to answer the question, What is 
Unitarianism? 
Published by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court et. 21 
E. DIXON, successor to GEO. H. GAY, Dentist 
« Removed to No. 9 Winter Street. july 18 
EVENING SCHOOL, 


M® AMOS BAKER informs the Friends and Patrons 
of his Evening School, that he has removed from 


























Harvard Place to the School Rooms in the Vestry of the 

Old South Church in Spring Lane, where he will re-open 

on the Evening of the first Monday in October next. 
Sines sept 19 





PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOFS. 
fee subscriber has opened a School for Boys under 
the age of twelve, preparatory to the High and Latin 
Schools. Studies, the usual elementary branches, with 
Latin. School Room, under Park street Church, Hours, 
from 9 A. M, to 12 M., and from 3 P. M. to 5 P. M. 


Terms, $10 3 
ee T. R. SULLIVAN. 


Refer to Rev: Dr Greenwood, Rev 8S. K. Lothrop, Rev 
A. Young, Rev. E. S. Gannett, Rev. J.T. Sargent, B. 
A. Gould Esq. and G. B. Emerson Esq. St 24 


N PRESS, and will shortly be published at TICK~- 

NOR’S, corner of Washington and School streets, the 

Adaress and Poem delivered on the evening of the 20th 

Anniversary of the Boston Mercantile Library same 
n 


. 
tion. 








WEST INDIA GOODS. 
HE subscribers are tae tage 0 ee Soe eee 
stock of imp ead ae and es, 
supply Families rdi 
. BISHOP -& WITHINGTON, 
6m Corner of 


sep 5 Salem and Hanover sts. 
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For the Register and Observer. 
HASTE THEE, FOR WINTER IS NEAR. 


Child, by the fountains at joyous play, 
Coteliing the breezes that round thee stray, 
Tracing thy path on the pebbly shore, 

And dreaming thy day-dreams o’er and o'er, 
Haste! for the storm will o’ertake thee there: 
Tempests will rufile the streams so fair: 
Silence will steal o’er their silvery flow:— 
Home to thy mother, thou little one, go. 


Stranger, afar on thy lonely way, 

Pining in sadness for home’s bright ray, 

Weary and faint, with thy tearful eye 

Dim with the shades of memory: 

Haste! for thy hearth-light burns clear and bright: 
Haste, for they wait for thine eye’s loved light: y 
Home te thy kindred, the cherished and dear, 

Hie thee away, for the winter is near. 





Mariner, tost on the curling foam, i 
Proudly careering thine ocean-home, 

Dreaming perchance of the sunny sky, 

And the fragrant spices of Araby: 

Wake thee, oh wake! for the howling storm 

Is brooding now o’er thy bark’s bright form: 

Hark! ’t is its breath in thy shrouds! dost hear? 
Wake thee, oh wake, for the winter is near. 


Student, alone in thy moss-grown bower, é 
Conning thy taeks by the twilight hour, 

Wrapt in the visions of future fame, 

That are circling in glory around thy name: 

Away! for thy sunset light grows dim. 

Thou must hasten thy midnight lamp to trim. 

Thy brow is pale, and thy bower is drear, 

Hie thee away, for the winter is near. 


‘ 


Yes, winter is coming. It steals away 

The autumnal tints, each returning day: 

And its snowy manile is hung on high, 

Prepared to fall frow the dard cold sky. 

There ’s a warning echo on plain and hill, 
‘Haste! gather your treasures, your garners fill.” 
There ’s a voice in the streamlet that ’s hurrying by, 
* Prepare! for the desolate winter is nigh.’ 


Oh thus, ere the winter of life steals on, . 
Ere the roses from youth’s sunny summers are gone, 
While our hearts are light with the dewy ray, 
That gilds the fresh morning of life’s young day, 
Oh thus may ime haste, ere the lengthening shade 
Of declining day on our brow is laid, 
And gather our treasures in realms on high, 
And watch, for the winter of Death may be nigh. 

L. B. T. 


For the Register and Observer. 
THE DEAD. 


When twilight’s sober hours come on, 
And day’s distracting cares have gone, 
I leve to choose some lonely way, 
And slowly walk, to muse and pray. 
Then visions of the past arise 

And shadowy flit before my eyes; 

I see my sainted mother’s face, 

I feel again her warm embrace, 

Her words of kindness greet my ear, 
She calls my name in accents clear. 
My sister too, with airy tread, 
Appears and playful nods the head, 
Her actions full of joy appear, 

Her merry laugh again I hear. 

My father’s form once more I see, 
And take my place upon his knee, 
He telle the stories of his youth, 

Or teaches me the laws of truth. 

But soo : the vision takes its flight, 
The forms of loved ones leave my sight. 
Yet grant me, God of love, I sigh, 

To really meet them all, on high. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





OLIVER CROMWELL. 


We stopped in Cambridge long enough to 
admire one of the choicest specimens of Gothic 
work in England, the Chapel of King’s College; 
and to catch a glimpse at the flowing gowns 
and brisk caps of the literary loiterers on the | 
banks of the ‘classic Cam.’ Returning from a 
ramble through the crooked streets of the town 
—in which there is an odd mixture of mean- 
ness with magnificence—we found our post- 
chaise at the hotel door. Promising ourselves 
another visit to Cambridge after we had seen 
its rival, Oxford, our horses leaped forward to- | 
ward Huntingdonshire, the birth place and resi- | 
dence of Oliver Cromwell, the humble brewer of | 
Huntingdon, the puritan farmer of St. Ives, the 
matchless conqueror at Naseby, and the far- 
sighted and high-minded Protector of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. Those who have copied 
Cromwell’s character from the prejudiced pages 
of Hume and Goldsmith, will wonder that we 
lingered two or three days with increasing in- 
terest around the youthful haunts of this ‘ Hy- 
pocrite and Usurper.’ But, soit is. Our hearts 
swelled as we stood on the spot of his birth in 
the homely little town of Huntingdon. Even 
the dust on the walls of its old school room, 
where Cromwell’s desk is shown, was precious 
in our sight. We spent gratifying hours in 
looking at his handwriting (bold and strong, 
like the man,) inscribed on the Church records 
when he was warden of St. Ives, and in walk- 
ing through the house and over the farm he so 
long occupied in that retired village, when 
training his mind and heart for that struggle 
whose earthquake was to topple headlong the 
sanctified corruptions of ages. Our free blood 
grew warm in riding over the plains cultivated 
by the Independents of Huntingdonshire—the 
‘TIronsides’ of the revolutionary army —whom 
Cromwell fired with a hatred of kingly and 
priestly tyranny, which, in after years, marshal- 
led by his skill in the field, swept to ruin the 
legions of an arrogant court and hierarchy, like 
chaff before the whirlwind. All this may seem 
wild enthusiasm. But, who that loves freedom 
of conscience in religious faith and ecclesiasti- 
cal government, will not admire the bold and 
consistent champion of this priceless principle ? 

An impartial biography of Oliver Cromwell is 
yet to be written. Royalists have discoursed of 
him. He said to Sir Harry Vane, ‘I would as 
soon put my sword through the heart of the 
king as that of any other man.’ What a rent 
in the sacred veil which shrouded the anointed 
tyrant! The startling truth—the King is but 
a man—streamed through it. Churchmen have 
written of him. He abolished the monopoly 
of their Establishment, stabled his troopers in 
their Cathedrals, and seeing twelve silver stat- 
ues in the niches of the chapter-house at York 
Minster, asked the trembling Dean, ‘ What are 
these?? ‘The twelve Apostles,’ ‘Take them 
down and coin them into money, that they may 
go about doing good like their Master.’ Scotch 
Presbyterians have carped at him. He dashed 
in pieces their iron system and erected Indepen- 
dency on its ruins. Infidel historians have 
blotted his character. He preached and prayed 
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with the Puritans of Huntingdonshire. Litera- 
ry aristocrats have lampooned him, He came 
up from the mass—wrested the plate of Cam- 
bridge University from the royalists who were 
about to melt it down for the use of Charles— 
imprisoned the heads of the Colleges for diso- 
beying the orders of Parliament—and more 
than all, was no poet, knew little of Virgil, and 
wrote in a lumbering, entangled style. Con- 
temporaneous republicans called him a tyrant. 
And such republicans! He ground them to 
powder, because, under the name of Freedom, 
they plotted to restore monarchy, and to bring 
back the gags and dungeons, and faggots of the 
ecclesiastic. There have lived those who have 
even disputed the talents of Cromwell. But, 
the fact stands out before the world, that an ob- 
scure individual, without title, property, or im- 
fluential friends, created the means and trained 
the men, which, under his leadership, conquered 
in many a field and against fearful odds, the 
hereditary chivalry of England. When the is- 
sue afterwards came—who shall consolidate and 
govern the new commonwealth !—the scores of 
great minds around the revolutionary council- 
board of 1650, found a master spirit among 
them, whose altitude they had never measured. 
The brewer became the Protector, and the far- 
mer of St. Ives gave law to Britain. Nor did 
he, in the height of his power, despise the steps 
by.which he ascended. Freedom of conscience 
shone conspicuously on his escutcheon ; and 
while with one hand he shielded the humble 
Quaker from persecution at home, with the oth- 
er he wrung respect and homage for the Com- 
monwealth from every monarch in Europe.— 
New York American. 





AUTUMN, 


At this season, when we are gathering into 
our storehouses, let us bear in mind our Lord’s 
parable of the rich man, and learn the lesson it 
teaches. ‘The ground of a certain rich man 
brought forth plentifully, and he thought with- 
in himself, saying, What shall I do, because | 
have nowhere to bestow my fruits? And he 
said, This willI do ; I will pull down my barns 


or the sake of sport... Persons frequently allow 
themselves rather too much latitude in this res- 
pect. We have no warrant for falsehoods of 
this kind, any more than for those of the most 
serious nature. 

Faithfulness to our promises, is a principle 
we cannot be too strict to maintain. Be care- 
ful, in the first place, what promises you make ; 
but after they are made, never break them light- 
ly. Some persons are too ready with their 
promises. To please their friends, they will 
promise almost every thing; and they are as 
ready to forget or to break the promise. To 
enter into an engagement without knowing or 
considering whether you will be able to fulfil it 
or not, is as wrong as telling a falsehood ; and 
not to fulfil it without a good reason may be 
falsehood in itself. Be so true to your word, 
in every case, that for you to promise a thing, 
will make it sure. 





THE ROSE AND THE CLAY. 


One of the most eminent authors and philos- 
ophers has the following little fable, in order to 
illustrate the great advantages which are to be 
derived from keeping company with the wise 
and the virtuous. 

‘As I entered the bath one day, a friend 
presented me with a piece of perfumed clay. 
I was so pleased with the rare odor, that | ex- 
claimed, ‘In what favored region of earth wast 
thou found? I am enraptured with thy heav- 
enly fragrance !’ It modestly replied, ‘I am 
nothing but common clay; but I |.ad the good 
fortune to lie for many years at the foot of a 
rose bush; and the sweet influence of so close 
an intimacy has produced this effect upon me 
which you admire ; or else, in truth, 1 should 
have been nothing but a lump of worthless clay, 
as is my nature.’ 

And what art thou, O man! if thou dost not 
partake of the secret influence of a purer Be- 
ing! Worthless clay! Ay, and worse than) 
worthless—a mass of poison and corruption. 
Let the Christian learn humility and gratitude | 
from this lesson of the Mahometan. 

















and build greater, and there will I bestow my 
fruits, and all my goods ; and I will say to my 
soul, soul, thou hast much goods laid up for 
many years; take thine ease, eat, drink and be 


on his duty of seeking out the distressed and 
afflicted ; his only thought was that of gratify- 
ing his own wishes, forgetting the divine au- 
thor of all things, who had entrusted this abun- 
dance to him, as a steward, that he might 
make a right use of it. He had also forgotten 
that he was mortal, for he laid up for many 
years. 
ed all his treasures. ‘But God said unto him, 
Thou fool! this night thy soul shall be required 
of thee. Then whose shall these things be 
which thou hast provided?” May this instruct 
us not to be too anxious for the things of this 
world, and to make a right use of what God 
has given us, that we may so improve it to his 
honor and glory, that when called from earth 
we may have ever durable riches laid up in 
heaven. 

Are not the traces of the power and good- 
ness of God seen from one end of the year to 
the other; may we praise him, and may our 
hearts be inclined to love him. May we learn 
from the fall of the leafin autumn,a lesson of 
the frailty of human life. We are fading, falling 
leaves ; death may soon overtake us; we may 
wither even in a day, and return to the dust. 
We are suspended by a slender thread, and may 
be deprived of all in a moment. 

May we exclaim with the Psalmist, So teach 
us to number our days that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom, that when we are gone, 
and the places that now know us will know us 
no more, may we leave behind us the well ri- 
pened fruits of righteousness, love and holiness ; 
then death will be a welcome messenger to our 
souls. —Miss Johnson's Reflections. 


TRUTH. 

If you would establish such a character for 
strict veracity as will enti/le you to the perfect, 
implicit confidence of your friends, you must 
maintain habitually the most rigid regard for 
truth, whether in the most trifling or the most 
important matters. It is not enough to aveid 
gross, intentional falsehood in your statements ; 
but be correct and accurate in all you say. 
‘That is one of Ned Hunter’s stories,’ Ned’s 
companions used to say to any improbable story 
that was repeated after him ; ‘ we can believe 
as much of it as we please.’ It would have 


made Ned angry enough to have been called a| 


liar; and, indeed, nobody ever accused him of 
telling downright falsehoods, or of framing sto- 
ries without any foundation in truth; but he 
was so fond of relating wonders, that every 
thing he had to relate was something wonderful. 
He could make a great story out of almost any 
thing. Some exploit of his own Ned had very 
often to recount; and then it was always with 
some additions or exaggeration. If he had 
taken a leap of a dozen feet, it was easy to 
make it out fifteen or twenty. If he had beat 
the other boys in swimming, it was fifly times 
as far as any of the rest, that he had ventured. 
Nobody thought of relying upon Ned’s authori- 
ty in any matter of importance ; for, even when 
he had no intention of deceiving, his habit of 
talking at random would lead him beyond the 
strict truth. 

There are a great many persons like Ned 
Hunter in this respect—persons who would 
hardly be guilty of downright falsehood, and 
yet who allow themselves in such a loose care- 
less way of talking that we cannot rely upon 
the accuracy of their statements. 
this character, who called one day to inquire 
after a sick friend, was told that she remained 
very sick, and that, the night previous, she had 
seemed a little wandering in mind. This infor- 
mation the lady repeated in the following terms: 
—‘Oh! Mrs has been growing worse 
very fast indeed; and she 1s now raving crazy.’ 
This is as near the truth as some persons usu- 
ally approach in telling a story. It is not sur- 
prising that we can, in general, put so little 
confidence in flying reports, since in reaching 
us, they pass through so many hands like these. 





It is not well to talk in this hap-hazard sort of 


way. We should accustom ourselves to speak 
soberly and within bounds at all times, if we 
would have auy value or weight attached to our 
testimony in matters of importance. Never 
state as a positive fact that which is only an 
opinion or supposition of your own. Declare 
for the truth only what you know to be truth, 
and Jet it be enough that you are the authority 
for any statement, to have it fully believed. 

To tell a falsehood, even in jest, has the ef- 
fect to shake the confidence of others in our 
word. I do not allude to making assertions 
which are ironical, or which we do not intend 
shall be believed, but to intentional deception 


Let us listen to the result that attend. | 


A lady of bore the most excruciating agony without a 


A Puystotocicat Fact.—A surgeot in the 
U. S. Army, recently desired to know the most 
common cause of enlistments. By permission 

| of the captain of the company, containing fifty- 


' merry.’ It appears he did not bestow a thought | five in a pledge never to disclose the name of| bank notes siagularly dispersed in various parts 


| any officer or private, except as a physiological 
| or metaphysical fact, the true history was ob- 
| tained of every man. On investigation, it ap- 
| peared that nine-tenths enlisted on account of | 
| some female difficulty ; thirteen of them had | 
changed their names, and forty-three were ei-| 
| ther drunk, or partially so, at the time of their. 
enlistment. Most of these were men of fine | 
‘talents and learning, and about one-third bad | 
| once been men in elevated stations of life. Four | 
| had been lawyers, three doctors, and two min | 
‘isters. The experimenter believes if it were | 
‘not for his pledge of secrecy, that this would be | 
/as interesting a history, and would exhibit the | 
frailty of human nature as fully as any expert | 
ments ever made on the subject of the passions. | 
MARY OF THE MOUNTAIN. | 
Mary Young, was a native of Germany. She | 
came to America sometime about, the year, 
| 1764-5, and settled near Germantown, in the | 
state of Pennsylvania, together with her moth- | 
‘er and several sisters, all of whom were young | 
| women. They had suffered persecution in 
| their native country, and therefore sought an | 
|asylum here. Finding that their peculiar and | 
| secluded habits drew upon them the gaze of | 
| curiosity, they left Germantown, and sought) 
| out a sequestered spot among the hills of Oley, 
|in the county of Berks, Pennsylvania, where, | 
| by the most incredible labor they clegret®a few | 
, acres of land on the side of a mountain, and | 
there erected a neat little cottage, in which | 
| they passed the remainder of their days. A 
| small enclosure near the cottage, now contains | 
| all that is left of the family of love, the last of 
| whom was Mary, who survived her last rela- 
‘tion near forty years, during which time she) 
| lived alene, passed her leisure in deeds of char- | 
\ ity and good will to her neighbors, and in love | 
her adoration of her Maker.—She visited the | 
' sick, and administered to their wants; but ne- | 
| ver tarried to eat or to converse with them on | 
| common topics uf conversation. Her language | 
‘ which was always in her native tongue, was | 
| elegant; her manner and countenance mild and | 
| benevolent; her opinions liberal and rational ; 
| and her worship ardent and pure. Her cottage | 


; 


| was a temple hallowed to the Lord, from which | 
| ascended the incense cf prayer and praise, pure | 








‘and undefiled as could arise from the human 
} heart. 
| Her little territory was the abode of peace 
| and tranquillity, on the side of the mountain ; a 


| few acres of beautiful upland tneadow ot 


‘edit. For many years it was enveloped in an 
impervious forest, its site could be ascertained | 
‘only by the smoke which curled above the tops | 
of the trees. Nota cat ora dog or any other | 
| domestic companion |.ad she, except a cow, for 
| wnose bed she collected the dry leaves of au- 
tumn. Her food was composed of fruits and 
vegetables, and she quenched her thirst in the 
limpid mountain spring—an apt en.blem of that 
living fountain of which her spirit drank and 
whose stream leads to everlasting joy and felicity. 

Finding herself weak and languishing,. she 
crept to the edge of the mountain, and there 
waited with unmurmuring patience, till she 
was perceived, to crave the charity she had so 
often bestowed on others. She was seen and 
pitied. A kind friend attended on her to smooth 
her pillow, and to witness her happy exit. She 


murmur; continually giving thanks to her Re- 
deemer for the grace which imparted fortitude 
to resist complaint. 

From the weakness of an infant, she was 
endued with strength at last to raise herself on 
her knee, and offer up an ardent prayer, after 
which she returned to her bed, and closing her 
own eyes, fell asleep in Christ Jesus, on Tues- 
day the sixteenth of November, 1819, aged sev- 
enty-four. ; 

She had desired to be laid in the little enclo- 
sure which contains the graves of her mother 
and her sisters, without parade, and in a plair 
manner, but the affection of her neighbors drew 
together a large congregation, who felt in her 
end how sweet it was to die in the Lord. © 


‘ 


Virtue or a Kiss.—Would that mothers 
knew the virtue and power of a frown and a 
kiss ; for with these instruments of terror and 
love, a child may be goverued almost entirely 
before it can speak. But parents apply the same 
treatment to the tender bud just springing from 
its germ, as they would to the “gnarled oak 
with which the storms do wrestle uselessly.” 
They snarl, they scold, they fight, they rave, 


as is the waveless lake, is stirred into turbulence 


REGIUSTER, 


ee 


—— 


and wrath,and their ery is heard—‘What a tire- 
some child !” 








: Docmatisw.—The scepticism of age is always 
im proportion.to its dogmatism. The more, 
therefore you would compel a child to hold 
opinions against his mind’s reception of them, 
the more likely will he be found to suspect you, 
and todoubt them. Some wit gives the follow- 
ing, as illustrative of dogmatism: ‘ Take a 
dog and a fine rump steak: endeavor to force 
the latter down the throat of the former, and 
you will get bitten toa certainty.’ Thus, how- 
ever good and wholesome a truth may be (for 
some opinions aie truths,) yet, if you attempt to 
force it, it will most assuredly be rejected. 





£709 acciDENTALLY FOUND. 

Two gentlemen who had been Je{t executors 
to the will of a friend, on examining the prop- 
erty left by the testator, found they could not 
discharge the legacies by some hundreds of 
pounds; astonished at this circumstance, as 
the deceased had frequently informed them he 
should leave more than sufficient for that pur- 
pose, they made the most diligent search pos- 
sible among his papers, &c. and found a scrap 
of Paper on which was written, ‘Seven Hun- 
dred*Pounds in Till.’ This they took in the 
literal sense of it; but, as their friend had nev- 
er been in trade, they thought it singular he 
should keep such a sum of money ina till: 
however, they examined all apartments careful- 
ly, but in vain, and, afier repeated attempts to 
discover it, gave over the search. They sold 
his collection of books to an eminent booksel- 
ler, and paid the legacies in proportion. The 
singularity of the circumstance occasioned them 
frequently to converse about it, and they recol- 
lected among the books sold there was a folio 
edition of Tillotson’s Sermons. The probabil- 
ity of this being what was alluded to by the 
word ‘ Till,’ on the piece of paper, made one of 
them immediately wait upon the bookseller 
who had purchased the books, and asked him 
if he had the edition of Tillotson, which had 
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been among the books sold to him? On his! 
reply in the affirmative, and the volumes being | 
handed down, the gentleman immediately par. | 


—_ ' 
chased them ; and examining the leaves fund | 


} 
of the volumes to the amount of £700! But} 
what is, perhaps no less remarkable, the book- 
seller informed him that a gentleman ai Ox-| 
ford, reading in his catalogue of this edition, 
had written to him and desired it might be sent | 
to him, which was accordingly done, but the 
bindings of the books not meeting with the | 
gentleman’s approbation, they had been return- | 





ed and laid upon his (the bookseller’s) shelves | Ch. Brunet; De la Depense et du Produit des Canaux et 
{des Chemin de Fer, par Le Comte Pillet Will, 2 vols. 


until the day the notes were found.—London 
paper. 
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throtgh Armenia, Kurdistan, Persia, and Mesopota.: 
mia, with an inutrodaction, and occasional observations 
upon the condition of Mohammedanism and Christianity 
in those countries, by Rev. Horatio Southgate. 

The Flag Ship: or a Voyage around the World, in the 
United States frigate Columbia, attended by her consort 
the sloop-of-war John Adams, and hearing the broad pen- 
nant of Com. G. C, Read; by Fitch W. Taylor, Chap- 
lain to the squadron. Fresh supplies of the above popu- 
lar work received and for saleat TICKNOR’S. n7 

ARROW’S SERMONS AND TREATISES.— 
B The Sermons aud Expository Treatises of Isaac Bar- 
row, D. D., witha life of the Author by Rev. James 
Hamilton, 2 vols. 2 vols 8ve London. 

Just received by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 
Washington street. nl4 


ARTON’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH POE. 

TRY .—The History of English Poetry from the 

close of the eleventh century, to which are prefixed three 
dissertations—Of the origin of Romantic Fiction in Eng- 
land; On the Introduction of Learning into England; On 
the Gesta Romanorum. By ‘Thomas Warton, 3 vols Svo, 
London, 1840. ‘. 
Just received by J. MUNROE & CO., 134 Washing- 


ton street. nl4 




















ANNERS AND TRIALS of the Primitive Christ- 
ians, by Rev Robert Jamieson, 12:n0, London. 

Just received by J MUNROE §& CO., 134 Washing- 
ton street. nl4 


OR TOP COATS.—Beaver and Pilvt Cloths of 
superior quality and at such low prices as to bring 
them within the ability of all to purchase. May be had at 
the One Price Store, No. 28 Washington st. oct 81 


IVES OF EMINENT UNITARIANS.—With a 
notice of Dissenting Academies, by the Rev. J, W. 
‘Turner, Jr., M. A. London, 1 vol 16mo p.p. 417, 
* A book, which from what we have read of it, well de- 
serves a reprint in this country. It would serve to bring 
Unitarians of the present day into better acquaintance 
with their ancestors, a set of men well worth knowing. 
Tt contains twenty lives, from Biddle, born 1615, to Mi- 
cajah Towgood, born 1700.’—Christian Examiner for 
November 1840. 
The above will shortly be published. Also in prepara- 
tion Lives of American Unitarian worthies, making a 
second volume of Unitarian Biography collected and edit- 
ed by Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood. JAMES MUNROE 
§ CO., Boston Bookstore 134 Washington st. n7_ 
ATEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN —The Youth's 
Keepsake, for 1841; The Annuallette a Christmas 
and New Year’s Gift; The Well Bred Girl; The Lives 
of Columbus and Vespucius with engravings; The Lives 
of Vasco Nunez De Balboa, the discoverer of the Pacific 
Ocean, Hernando Cortes, the conqueror of Mexico, and 
Francisco Pizarro the conqueror of Peru. 
Just published. For sale by SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont 
Row. oct 31 
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ee 
RTHOPEDIC INFIRMARY ,— for 
O of Spinal Distortions, Club-Feo, Ang sant 
Knap Street, Boston. Patients from a distance - 
accommodated with board in the immediate ‘itethen 
hood. JOHN B. BROWN, M.D. gucsthor- 
We the subscribers approve of Dr J. B. Brows’ ‘a 
of an sper | for the treatment of Spinal Affects, 29 
Club-Feet, and other Distortions ef the human ca 
will aid him by our advice whenever called upon reane 
John C. Warren, George Hayward, Edw. Re nold 
Jno. Randall,J. Mason Warren, John Jefiries J > 
Homans, M. S. Perry, W. Channing, Geor, ay 
Shattuck, Jacob Bigelow, Enoch Hale, We), 
George Parkman, D, Humphrey Storer, Gees owe 
Otis Jr., Winslow Lewis, Jr., J. H. Lane SF - 
Warren, George B. Doane, John Ware. G..”’ 
Bartlett, John Flint, J. V. C. Smith. 
The above Institution has now been in operatio 





; “ip n 
two years. 9 this time, a large number of Invalid, 
have been adinitted, who were suffering under almost “4 


ery kind of physical deformity, particularl 
the Spine and Club-Feet, of all variety a 
_ The plan of Treatment in this Infirma 
ity with the most enlightened principles, 
tice, have been found so successful in the modern Ort 
— Institutions of Europe. With what success it oa 
een atiended bere, may be known by inquiring afin < 
the regular surgeons or physicians of this city, tog 
Boston, Feb. 22, 1840. ly 


GREENWOOD’S HYMNS, 7a 
_ & PALMER have just published the thirtieth 
en: re ‘A COLLECTION oF Psaums in 
FOR CHRIS - 
?. oon TIAN WoRsuHIP, by Rev. F, W, 
This collection of Psalms and H ‘mne i iv 
proved, by all persons who have culinlent in, and hi 
given great satisfaction where it has been used. a 
The following are some of the societies and towns j 
which the book is in use, viz.—King’s Chapel (Rev. FY 
WwW P. Greenwood;) Hollis street Society ” (Rev, J. 
Pierpont ; ) Second Society (Rev. C., Robbins ;) Ne 
South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Federal street [ond 
(Rev. Dr Chauning;) Boston. Church of the Messiai 
New York (Rev. Dr Dewey;) Cambrid e, East Cus 
bridge, West Cambridge, Cambridge Bort, Roxbury, 
Milton, Dorchester, Chelsea, Marshfield, Wetertour 
Brook ficld, Brighton, Weston, Low eh, Lexmgton, Ne “4 
buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge Medfield, 
Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Ashhy, Andover Do. 
ver, Northboro’, Bedford, Ipswich, Greenfield Bovarie 
Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn Brookli " 
Mass, — Portstneuth, Walpole, N. H, — Portland Hat 
lowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford Cs vf 
—Providence, Newport, R. }.— Brattleboro’ Vt ” Rich. 
mond, Va.—Savannah, Geo.— Mobile, Ala.—Alton Mi 
a3 sang t ae Ky.—and many other pla. 
ew England and the 
varnne ae jan bans aac and Western States, 


T nl publication of the sixteent 
edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns. No fr 
ther alterations or additions are contemplated. $ 


' Societies 
end Clergymen are respectfully requested to examine thig 


avllection, and those wishing copi y i 
nm; } ‘Opies for that 

be supplied gratis, by applying to the Publishers’ Born 

131 _W ashington street (up stairs.) F j6 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
~ bl ; 4 Oo 
YOUNG LADIES IN CAMBRIDGE. 2 

d — = on Willard, A B. Muzzey, J. T. Buck. 

ingham, J. Livermore, R. M. Hodges, Charl 

A. Rice, Trustees of the School. ae rem, 

The Academical Year commences the second Monday 

of her — consists of four quarters, of eleven 

weeks each, unless the annual Thankseiyi ivi 

first and second quarter unequally. ——— 


The first three Vacations are one week each ; the fourth 
five weeks, , 


Y curvatures » 
nd degree, 

FY 18 1 conform. 
which, in prac. 








really ap- 








Board &c. for a year, ; $150 Always 
‘* one quarter ; Winter or Spring,50 in 
? Summer or Fall, 455 advance. 


Tuition in the Primary, Middle and’ Classi 
‘ Y> sical depart. 
ment, $6, and $12, and $15 a quarter : 45 
$55 a year, in arcs er oe we 
Music, with use of Piano, $20 a quarter. 
Painting in water Colors, $6 a quarter. 
Racecar taught to all the School without additional 
— the ordinary Teachers or by Mr Vaurizr, 
Expense of Fuel arranged amongst the pupils 
The most approved Teachers in Meigen Modern Lan. 
guages, — other rep according to the wants of 
school, are em ; and i 
assist in various hevntthen, Pee Tee Coe 
A new house has just been completed 1 ; 
for the accommodation of about 20. roe Tage ore 
A few vacancies will be made in the family at the end 
of a present year. 
A few pupils can be received into the family and 
from Monday morning to Friday P. M., for $43 00 de 


quarter. 
D. MACK, Principal. 
Cambridge, July 1st, 1840. jell 


REMOVAL. 
RANCIS COGGSWELL, A. M., M. D., (Home. 
opathic Physician and Practical Surgeon) having 
rractised his profession eight years, has removed from 
Paunton to Boston, and taken House No. 39 Front, neat 
Eliot street. ; 
REF ERENCES.—His Excellency Gov. Morton, Hon. 
Daniel Webster, Bradford Sumner Esq., Hon. Rufus 
Choate, George Bancroft, Esq., Rev. Silas Aiken, Rev. 
O. A. Skinner, Frederick Smith, Esq. 
Several letters, for general perusal, are left at Mr J.B. 
Dow’s Bovkstore, 362 Washington street. #26 


O* E PRICE For goods is the mest convenient way 
J of doing business and the most satisfactory to all par- 
ties. The subscribers at No. 28 Washington Street are 
prepared to furnish Woollen Goods particularly Cloths 
and Cassimeres at unusually low prices. They have just 
received another supply of those superior Black Cloths. 
Also, fifty pieces more stout mixt Cassimeres for Boys 
Clothing. Families wishing te furnish themselves with 
Winter Goods at little cost can here be supplied. Con 
stantly on hand a full supply of Domestic Cottons at pri- 


ces Lower than at any other store. KIMBALL § 
PHELPS. 3tis oct 31 


YALES FOR THE PEOPLE AND THEIR CHIL- 
DREN.—Swrive and Thrive. Hope On, Hope Ev- 
er; or the Boyhood of Felix Law, by Mary Howitt. 

2 These little books rank with Miss Edgeworth’s, and 
Miss Sedgewick’s ‘Home.’ No chiki can read them 
without improvement.’— Christi n Examiner No. Wl. 

Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., Boston 
Buvkstove 134 Washington et. nev7 


CRIPTURE TRUTHS.—In questions and answets; 
for the use of Sunday Schools and families. 
* Thy word is a lamp unto my feet and a light unto ay 
path.’—Psalms cxix. 105. 
_ The above has been favorably noticed and is introduced 
in many Sabbath Schools. Teachers of Sabbath Schools, 
can receive copies for exumination by applying to the 


publishers JAMES MUNROE & C@.; Boston Bookstore 




















134 Washington street. nov 7 
FASHIONABLE SHAWLS, RICH SILKS, §¢ 
AT RETAIL. 


F. NEWHALL, 141 Washington Street, has jo 

returned trom New York, with an elegant assortment 
of SPRING GOODS, consisting of French Cassimere 
Edinboro’, Silk Plush, Fringed Damask and: Velvet 
SHAWLS. 

Rich Figured, Corded Reps, Double Chain and Heavy 
PLAIN SILKS, of the best styles, changeable and single, 
colors, blue blacks, and beautiful light shades. 

PLAIN DRESS SATINS, blue blacks, jet, browns, 
ash, stone, drab, blue, pink, pearl and white. 

MOUSSELLINE DE LAINES and CHALIES, ne# 
Lace Veils. Black and colored Alepines 4% 
Bombazines of the best make. 

Hand Spun Family Linens, very cheap. 

Linen Cambrics and Hdkfs; Linen Lawns; white and 
colored Table Cloths, Damask Nankins, and other al 
cles at the lowest prices. 

QG- The attention of purchasers is invited to this & 
tensive Stock of desirable New Goods. march 

ENKS & PALMER, Publishers and Booksellers, 19! 

Washington street, Bostou. Furnish Country T™ 
ders, Towns, School Committees and teachers oo '! 


terms, J H JENKS. 
june 6 G. W. PALMER. 





KIMBALL & PHELPS, 
One Price Store! 
NO. 28, 
WASHINGTON STREET. 
oe sat 


FAMILY OIL STORE. be 
HE Subscribers would inform their friends and ‘le 
Public, that they have added to their Oil and Car 
Establishment, 109 State Street, a Retail Departmen» f 
the purpose of supplying families with pure Spermace 
Oil, which they will warrant in all cases to burn freely, #ly 





without crusting the wick. And they will send it © 
parts of the city freeofexpense. 
jan U CLAPP § PERKINS: 


ee 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 
BY DAVID KEED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. hs; of 
ase ao Three Dollars, payable ples months; 
o dollars and fifty cents, if paid in advance 
To individuals mg nies ras pay in advance “ 
five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. he dir 
No subscription discontinued, except 4! 4 
cretion of the publisher, until all arranges are p*l®: 
All communications, as well as letters of busines 
lating to the Christian Register, should be add 
Davi» REED, Boston. 
MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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